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When the fleet rendezvoused off the N. Y. Y. C. station at Glen Cove 


The New York Yacht Club Cruise 


A Large Fleet, Keen Racing and the Best of Sport 
Were the Features of the First Cruise Since the War 


HEN it was decided by the 

officers of the N. Y. Y. C. 
to have a cruise this summer, the 
first one in five long years, there 
was some head shaking as to 
whether this was just the year to 
reinstate this most popular event of 
our yachting season, owing to the 
unsettled industrial and financial 
conditions, to the high cost of 
yachting and to other ills follow- 
ing in the aftermath of the war; 
but when the Commodore himself 
made the announcement as to the 
cruise and dates, and asked the 
support of the yacht owners of the 
club, the shout of approval that an- 
swered him left no doubt as to the 
success of the undertaking. And 
when the fleet rendezvoused at 
Glen Cove on July 26th, as it has 
done so many years before, and the 
captains reported on the flagship, 
the number of yachts on hand ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the flag 
officers and regatta committee. 
True, there have been on occasions 
larger fleets to follow the flagship 
to the eastward, but never has 
there been one which gave promise 


of better racing or where the 
crews were more enthusiastic. . 

In the racing division there were 
something over thirty yachts im- 
patiently tugging at their moorings, 
while there were more steam 
yachts and power craft than have 
been gathered together under the 
club burgee since 1914. In the 
racing fleet were ten schooners (it’s 
been a long time since we've seen 
any schooners racing hereabouts), 
six of the famous “Fifties,” the 
largest sloops that are racing, six 
of the scrappy Forty Footers, 
freshly groomed after their cruise 
with the Eastern Y. C., one Class 
N yacht, the Alice, three of the 
Class O boats, and seven of the 
stirling Thirty Footers. Other 
yachts joined later, but only a few 
took part in the racing beyond 
those mentioned. 

The runs were the same as they 
have been so often in the past, 
namely, from Glen Cove to Morris 
Cove, where the yachtsmen were 
entertained by the New Haven 
Yacht Club; from Morris Cove to 
New London; from the pictur- 


esque Thames seaport to West 
Harbor, Block Island, the habitat 
of old Adrian Block, that doughty 
farmer and seaman, and from 
there to Newport. 

After resting over Sunday from 
the strenuous labor of four long 
runs the races for the Astor and 
King’s Cups were sailed on August 
1 and 2. Then the fleet disbanded 
and the yachts proceeded home at 
the own sweet will of their owners. 

The fickle AZolus played an im- 
portant part in the proceedings, 
however, and while the racing was 
keen and close throughout the 
cruise, about every brand of 
weather was handed out, from 
calms and fog to a rattling good 
breeze that carried the fleet from 
Morris Cove to New London, the 
longest run of the cruise, in record 
time and made work for the ship- 
yards in replacing topmasts, gaffs, 
and the like that had been carried 
away. It was weather, that day, 
that atoned for the tiresome calm 
and drift on the previous race and 
that made the run one long to be 
remembered and_ talked of 
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The schooners coming to the line for the race to New London 


wherever speed under sail is the 
topic. The schooner Sonnica, first 
to finish, covered the 39-mile 
course at an average of nearly 12 
knots, which is “going some” for 
Long Island Sound weather. 

To take the races in their order 
and describe them briefly, which is 
all we can do here, we must start 
with the first race. 

When the start was made off 
Matinicock at 9:40 A. M. the wind 

yas light sou’west and some of the 
yachts had trouble getting to the 
line on time. The schooners were 
first away, followed by the sloop 
classes, the little “Thirties” and the 
small schooners Seafarer, Daniel 
Bacon, and Sea Scamp, D. H. 
Gaines, being ‘the last to start. 
There followed a long calm as the 
yachts drifted with the tide. Late 
in the day a fair southerly struck 
in and the yachts finished in late 
afternoon, there being wide differ- 
ences in the times of boats in the 
same class owing to the courses the 
various skippers “‘doped out” in 
looking for a breeze. H. S. Shon- 
nard’s Sonnica won in the schooner 
Class C., Virginia, H. G. S. Noble, 
in Class D, N. F. Ayers’ Queen 
Mab in Classes E and F and D. H. 
Gaines’ Sea Scamp in the special 
schooner class. 

In the “Fifties” L. G. Hamer- 
sley’s Acushla led Carolina and the 
others at the finish, while Pauline, 
O. G. Jennings showed the way 
home to the “Roaring Forties.” H. 
M. Cowperthwait’s Georgia won in 
the O Class and M. E. Hatfield’s 
Nautilus beat the other Thirties 
handily. In fact, this little sloop 
won the Navy Challenge Cup for 
sloops on corrected time, all classes 
racing together, while the Queen 
Mab took the Navy Challenge Cup 
for schooners. CC, B.. Keeler’s 
Alice won ‘in the special N. & O. 
class. : 


The run to New London the 
next day was sailed in a strong 
breeze from the sou’west which 
freshened as the day advanced, 
making it a broad reach the whole 
way. The schooners and sloops 
made a wonderful picture as they 
got away to a spirited start with 
ballooners drawing like a house 
afire. Sonnica won in Class C, 
schooners, beating Harold Vander- 
bilt’s Vagrant and Carll Tucker’s 
Ohonkara by a good margin. Vir- 
ginia beat the Windward in Class 
D. E. J. Bliss’s Shawna beat the 
Dervish in Class E and Queen 
Mab again won in special Class E 
and F. Rear Commodore Geo. 
Nichols’ Carolina, with C. F. 


Pauline lost her masthead and topsail 


Adams and Butler Duncan aboard, 
beat the Acushla by only six sec- 
onds in the Fifty-foot Class, while 
only one minute separated the first 
four yachts in this class. F. D. M. 
Strachan’s Monsoon, sailed by 
“Bob” Bavier and with “Charley” 
Davis aboard, won in the Forty 
Footers. Pauline carried away her 
masthead and topsail sprit but man- 
aged to finish in third place. L. V. 
Lockwood’s Maisie beat the other 
O boats, while Gherardi Davis’ 
Alice led the other Thirties home. 
Mizpah carried away the jaws of 
her gaff. Sea Scamp again won in 
the small schooner class and C. H. 
Keeler’s Alice in the special N and 
O Class. 





sprit, but kept on going and finished in third place 
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There was a good sized sea rolling off Sarah's Ledge when the fleet finished. The new power house-boat Masqierader may be seen at left 


The Rear Commodore’s cup for 
schooners went to Sonnica, while 
the one for sloops was won by the 
Rear Commodore himself with 
Carolina. 

That evening the Commodore 
entertained the captains and guests 
aboard the Corsair in New London 
Harbor. 

The wind evidently got tired of 
its exertions by the next day, for it 
petered out during the night and 
there was a long wait for the start 
the next day from to A.-M. to 
11:55, when the yachts were sent 
away to Block Island, 23 miles dis- 
tant. After starting, the wind let 
go entirely and the racers were in 





the doldrums for a long spell. Then 
there came a fickle breeze, bringing 
fog, then squalls and a deluge of 
rain, then more fog and calms. 
Some of the boats withdrew and 
took tows to the finish. Spartan, 
H. B. Plant’s 50-footer, with Harry 
Maxwell aboard, was the first to 
finish at 10:26 P. M., and from 
then until 6 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when the 30-footer Alice fin- 
ished, the yachts drifted or felt 
their way into the harbor. It was 
very trying work. H. Earle Kim- 
ball’s Dervish was the only schoon- 
er to finish and she won the Vice- 
Commodore’s cup for schooners, 
while Spartan took the same cup 


Commodore J. P. Morgan deserted the Corsair for the Crayling on the port-to-port races. 
He and J. S. Morgan, Jr., sailed the 50-footer 


for sloops and also won in her 
class. Monsoon again won in the 
40-foot Class and Nautilus in the 
Thirties by a margin of nearly four 
hours. 

Nahma, Addison Hanan’s P 
sloop; which had joined at ‘New 
London, beat Alice in Class N. 

All hands were tired the next 
morning and the 9:30 start looked 
pretty early. The fog was still 
thick and the yachts were not sent 
away on the 17-mile run to New- 
port until it had burned away at 
12:40. The wind was southeast, 
giving a reach with booms to port, 
but it later hauled to S. S. W. and 
freshened so that good time was 
made, all the boats getting in dur- 
ing the early afternoon. 

Winners were: Sonnica, Class 
C; Shawna, Class D, and in two 
special races against Dervish and 
Queen Mab. Gordon Hamersley’s 
Acushla again won in the 50-foot 
class, beating Grayling by 46 sec- 
onds, the latter being only two sec- 
onds ahead of the Jstalena. The 
Squaw, J. S. Lawrence, led the 
Forties home. Georgia won in the 
O Class, Ogden Reid’s Lena in the 
Thirties, while in the Class N Alice 
beat the Nahma. 

For the Commodore’s Cup, 
Shawna won in the schooner class 
and Acushla in the sloop class. 

This ended the port-to-port runs. 
The story of the races for the 
Astor and King’s Cups could not 
be had in time for this issue of 
Y ACHTING. 

Most of the big fleet followed 
the flagship right through to the 
end of the cruise. Among the 
larger steam yachts seen, besides, 
of course, the Corsair, with her 
two service chevrons on her stack 
denoting over a year’s service in 
the war zone, were the Aloha, ex- 
commodare Arthur Curtiss James, 
Felicia, Jesse H. Metcalf; Kehtoh, 
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When the wind was light there was not much work to do. 


Henry A. Goman; Mohican, R. P. 
Perkins; Nahma, Robert W. 
Goelet; Narada, Henry Walters; 
Miramar, J. F. Baudouine, and 
Winchester, Peter W. _ Rouss, 
which also saw~ war service. 
Among the larger power yachts 
which had their owners and guests 
aboard were the Agawam, R. T. 
Crane, Jr.; Indian, Ogden T. Mc- 
Clurg; Klahanee, L. M. Wain- 
wright; Masquerader, Caleb S. 
Bragg; Pelona, S. A. Savage; Por- 
poise, Ogden Reid; Sinbad, L. 
Gordon Hamersley, and Vasanta, 
Geo. M. Pynchon. 

All in all it was a most satis- 
factory cruise. As an institution 
that occupies a big place in our 
yachting season the officers of the 
yacht club were wise in putting it 
on the schedule this year in spite of 
any difficulties. It makes the season 
seem more normal and we know 
now what to plan for next year. 


American Bureau of Ship- 
ping Issues Interesting 
Bulletin 


It is safe to say that every yachts- 
man is also interested in ships and 
shipping, and in the development of 
our Merchant Marine. 

If any of these desires to keep in 
touch with what is doing with the 
new ships that are being launched 
and classified, and to know some- 
thing of the size and growth of our 
Merchant Marine, they will find the 
bulletin of the American Bureau 
of Shipping a most interesting pam- 
phlet. 

The American Bureau of Ship- 
ping is the American Classification 
Society, and beginning with Janu- 
ary last, they publish a monthly 
bulletin containing all the ship- 
ping news of the month. It is 
edited by Capt. Felix Riesenberg, 
whom readers of YACHTING will 
remember as the author of “Under 
Sail,” which appeared in~ YAcurT- 
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ING a number of years ago. The 
bulletin is mailed free to any one 
who is enough interested to ask 
for it, and YACHTING will be glad 
to forward the names of any of our 
readers who indicate that they 
would like to receive the bulletin, 
and thus be able to keep in touch 
with our new Merchant Marine. 


Editor of English Yachting 


Monthly Dies 


All American yachtsmen and 
readers of YACHTING, who know 
the English magazine, The Yacht- 
ing Monthly, will hear with regret 
of the recent death of its editor, 
Herbert L. Reiach. Mr. W. P. 
Stephens, a personal friend of Mr. 
Reiach, writes the following brief 
sketch of his life: 

“Herbert L. Reiach,, publisher 
and editor of The Yachting Month- 
ly, died very suddenly on July 15th. 
Apparently in good health,"he had 
gone to Queensborough to spend 
the night aboard the Vesla, a Dutch 
‘hoogaart’ of fifty-one tons, which 
he sailed last year but had recently 
sold to a friend. He was taken 
ill suddenly and died in a short 
time. 

“Mr. Reiach, who was in middle 
life, had had a long training in 
naval architecture and shipyard 
work in Scotland and England, but 
for some years past had been en- 
gaged in yachting journalism, being 
connected with The Yachtsman and 
The Field. He started the Yacht- 
ing Monthly in 1906 for the pub- 
lishers of The Field and after- 
wards purchased the magazine, 
which he has conducted most suc- 
cessfully; even carrying it through 
the trying period of the war. In 
addition to the editing of the maga- 
zine he carried on a_ publishing 
business and printing establishment 
from which were issued The Bad- 
minton Magazine, The Saturday 
Review, Domestic Engineering and 
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Ohonkara, Carll Tucker, owner, and her after guard 


The Salmon & Trout .Magazine. 
Fully informed in yacht design and 
construction and a practical yachts- 
man, Mr. Reiach wrote much on 
yachting over the nom de plume of 
M. I. N. A. (Member, Institute of 
Naval Architects).” 


Dates for Fisherman’s 


Race 


The dates selected for this year’s 
race for the International Fisher- 
man’s Cup, off Halifax, are Octo- 
ber I and 3. 

A tentative deed of gift govern- 
ing future matches has been pre- 
pared by the race committee, as. 
follows: & 

“The race shall be sailed in the 
year 1921, off the harbor of Hali- 
fax, and alternately thereafter,..off 
Gloucester (or a course in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, to be mutually 
agreed upon by the international 
committee in charge of the race), 


-and off Halifax. 


“All races for this trophy shalt 
be under control and management 
of an international committee of 
five, which shall be selected for 
each series. The only vessels 
which can compete for this trophy 
shall be bona-fide fishing vessels, 
which have been engaged in com- 
mercial deep-sea fishing for at least 
one season previous to the race. 
The captain and crew of the com- 
peting vessels shall be bona-fide 
fishermen and the number of the 
crew shall be fixed by the interna- 
tional committee. A list of the 
crew and substitutes therefor shall 
be forwarded to the international 
committee at least one week before 
the series takes place. And each 
vessel shall be furnished with the 
crew list of the opposing vessel or 
vessels. 

“All competing vessels shall be 
propelled by sails only and shal! 
not be more than 125 feet on the 
waterline and 160 feet over all 
No outside ballast shall be used.” 
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“They're off at Peoria.” Start of one of the classes which has done much to popularize the sport there 


The Mississippi Valley Association Regatta 


Where Class Racing Has Made the Sport Extremely Popular 


IKE a giant who had been 

sleeping through the war, 
whom some unseen force had sud- 
denly awakened, Peoria plunged 
through all existing precedents in 
motor boat regattas and set up a 
dazzling array of new marks in the 
actual number of ‘starters in the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Power Boat Association, 
held July Ist, 2nd and 4th. 

In years past Peoria has had 
something of a reputation for hav- 
ing staged motor boat meetings that 
were out of the ordinary in point of 
public interest, attendance and 
number of contestants. During the 
period of hostilities interest lagged. 
It was revived at a small but suc- 
cessful matinee held by the [Illinois 


[ 


' 


By A. T. GRIFFITH 


Valley Yacht and Canoe Club last 
Labor Day. There the seed was 
sown for the regatta which has now 
gone into history as the greatest ex- 
ponent of class racing for power 
boats up to this time. 

“For more than twenty years I 
have followed motor boat racing 
and regattas,” declared F; G. Erick- 
son, of Toronto, at the assemblage 
of racing motor boat men held the 
evening of the last day of the 
events. “I have seen them in many 
countries,” he continued, “but 
never before have I seen anything 
approaching the success of this 
Peoria meeting. Naturally, I had 
heard of this city and its advantages 
for holding such meetings, but the 
enthusiasm and ability of these pro- 





Meteor IV, owned by W. B. Wilde. She is the first racing boat to be powered. with four 


motors and four screws 


moters and the tremendous success 
of the class system of racing are 
pleasing beyond expression.” 

Mr. Erickson is president of the 
International Power Boat Union, 
which -organization will issue to ac- 
credited winners certificates of their 
performances. Incidentally Mr. 
Erickson was the holder of the 
Thos. H. Webb Perpetual Chal- 
lenge Trophy. He won it at the 
Burlington, la., meeting last seasen 
with Miss Toronto. He lost it at 
the Peoria meeting to Commodore 
Sheldon Clark of the Chicago Yacht 
Club of Chicago with Miss Chi- 
cago. The Canadian boat‘was not 
entered as a defender. And it so 
happened that Mr. Webb, as a 
member of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Illinois Valley Yacht 
and Canoe Club, was present when 
the “Valley” officials turned the 
cup over to its new holder, 

Three perfect days of racing 
weather favored: the promoters of 
the regatta. Nature had already 
favored them with the matchless 
course, on the bluff-sheltered hills 
of Peoria Lake. The civic organi- 
zations of Peoria had united with 
the I. V. Y. and C. Club and the 
Peoria Yacht Club to set the stage. 
An amphitheatre was built on the 
water front, almost within the heart 
of the city itself. There were to be 
no other attractions. None were 
needed, for, on the Fourth of July, 
thousands were held breathless at 
times by the thrilling clashes .be- 
tween roaring hydroplanes. 

The completed entry list showed 
a total of 50 boats. Six of these 





were fast runabouts, three were 
cruisers, 40 were single step hydro- 
planes, one was a sea sled. Of the 
40 hydros, 23 were entered by men 
belonging to the Peoria clubs. 

During the war it appears that 
Uncle Sam had builded high speed 
motors with a lavish hand. He had 
intended them for airplanes, not for 
motor boats. When the war closed 
we had hundreds and hundreds of 
them on hand. Peorians seized upon 
these motors in ones and twos and 
half dozens to try out in motor 
boats. One Peorian bought eight 
of them. They were of different 
types and makes and they roared 
more or less successfully during the 
three days. But aero motors are 
not built for motor boat use, and on 
the whole the result of the experi- 
ment was not successful as com- 
pared with regular marine power 
plants. 

Walter B. Wilde went to the 
front with the distinction of send- 
ing out the first four-motored, four- 
screw racing boat in the history of 
this country. This was the Meteor 
IV. Four aero engines were in- 
stalled in a 26-foot hull. They 
worked side by side, each an in- 
dividual unit of power. Mile trials 
developed a 60-mile pace. In actual 
performance on the course this big 
craft showed around 45 miles. Luck 
breaks went against her, however, 
and Miss Chicago, powered with 
Liberty motors, toyed with her in 
the Webb Trophy event. Black 
Diamond raced her to a tie in the 
two heats for the Association’s 
President’s Trophy. 

There were almost as many 
original ideas in hull construction 
as there was difference in motors. 
While the general idea of the sin- 
gle-step hydroplane was carried out 
by the half dozen designers and 
builders who worked upon the 


Peoria fleet, every designer had his 
own ideas about the shape of the 


Miss Chicago, with Commodore Sheldon Clark at the wheel. She 
won the Webb Trophy with comparative ease 
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bottom of the hull. Phil Becker, 
Jr., worked out a hull which had 
slight convexes on each side of the 
keel in the after plane. Directly 
opposed to this was the design 
made by “Billy” Carrier for Miss 
Virginia. This boat had concaves 
in the forward plane on each side 
of her keel and her after plane 
tipped up rather sharply. She was 
a success, too, for she ran into some 
of the prizes, though her driver, 
M. R. Ellis, declared “She’s a 
quarter horse; she can do a quarter 
of a mile like lightning; but then, 
somehow, she begins to fade out.” 

That there is plenty of room for 
improvement is design of hull and 
in weight and speed of motor was 
amply proved and the meeting 
demonstrated nothing if it did not 
show that motor boat racing is in its 
infancy and that the power boat of 
the future will be a hundred-mile 
affair. 

Spills were thrilling at first— 
then they became a matter of 
course, and so frequently did they 
occur that among the khaki-clad, 
grease-smeared, sweating motor 
boat drivers it became a subject 
for jest and a new organization was 
formed by these daredevils. There 
is a water fowl along the streams 
in the Mississippi Valley called the 





Designers, builders, owners and drivers of one 


of the small types at Peoria 


Docs, a big winner in the 705 and other classes. 
Van Sant, believes in carrying plenty of weight 
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Her owner, L. R. 


hell-diver. This bird can dive so 
quickly as to almost deceive the eye. 
The reckless drivers of the Valley 
association took the name of this 
bird for their new society and it is 
called “The Hydro Hell Divers.” 
In order to qualify for membership, 
it is necessary to have been flung 
at full speed from a racing hydro- 
plane. Commodore Sheldon Clark, 
now holder of the Webb Trophy, 
is one of the charter members, as is 
also Bernard Smith, son of Chris 
Smith, of Algonac. Clark and 
Smith established their eligibility 
during the second day of the Peoria 
meeting. Miss Chicago was run- 
ning a ten-mile exhibition. At the 
lower turn, in full view of inter- 
ested and awe-struck thousands, 
Miss Chicago calmly slid out from 
under her crew and sat them in 
Peoria Lake. It was done with a 
hell-diver’s lightning quickness. C. 
P. Hanley, founder of the society, 
got his the preceding day. W. W. 
Cutter, owner and driver of 
Famuss, qualified, as did Ralph 
Van Sant. Commodore Erickson 
had his baptism in Detroit last fall. 
Rollen Travis took his dive the day 
before the meeting began and 
“Wild Danny” Shields of Rock Is- 
land with J. H. Hunter have quali- 
fied so regularly with their Pep 
that it wasn’t even a matter of 
comment to “Danny.” 

Boat owners had their peculiar 
ideas, just as had the designers. 
One driver insisted that his mech- 
anician hang over the stern of his 
craft as he rounded a buoy at a 40- 
mile clip. Probably the most re- 
markable was that of Ralph Van 
Sant, driver of Docs, a big prize 
winner in the 705 and other classes. 

Nature has blessed “Doc” with 
an avoirdupois of around 300 
pounds. He had conceived the idea 
that his craft traveled faster and 
planed better when pretty well 

(Continued on page 92) 
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In the Victory Class there was hot scrapping from start to finish throughout the series 


Larchmont Race Week 


A Big Fleet, Keen Racing and Fine Weather Marked the Season’s Foremost Racing Event 


T looked like old times to see the 
big fleet of yachts that turned 

out at Larchmont for the most im- 
portant racing event of our yachting 
season—the full week of racing 
given by the big Long Island Sound 
organization—and the way the 
classes filled and the manner in 
which skippers and crews fought it 
out for first place at the finish line 
not only shows that the breed of 
sailormen is not deteriorating, but 
speaks well for the future of the 
sport. 

It may be said without fear of 
contradiction that yacht racing is 
now back on its charted course 
again, with everything taut and 
drawing, after the squalls of the 
last few years, when the war and 
its aftermath had everything aback 
and caused almost a total cessation 
of racing, for not since 1916 has as 





big a fleet appeared at the line on 
Long Island Sound. Everything 
was out, from the “Fifties” —six of 
‘em—down to the tiny sailing 
canoes, no bigger than a “spit kid,” 
and all classes filled except the 
fighting “Forties,” which has just 
returned from the Eastern Yacht 
Club cruise. Only one of this class 
was among the starters. There were 
no schooners out except the little 
30-footers, the 50’s being the larg- 
est class, but they are plenty big 
enough and are the largest yachts 
that have been raced in American 
waters since pre-war days. Another 
class that was seen for the first 
time in two years was the Larch- 
mont O Class, which has had some- 
thing of a checkered career since 
its birth in 1917, while the P class 
came to life again with two boats 
racing throughout the week. These 


were the Nahma and the Hayseed 
IV, recent rivals in the Manhasset 
Bay Cup series. 

Over 100 yachts started and fin- 
ished on the last day of the week— 
104, to be exact—and from 82 to 
100 started on every other day of 
the series. There used to be an old 
saying, which amounted to almost 
a proverb among yachtsmen, about 
“Larchmont luck.” Of late years 
the brand of luck has been some- 
what mottled and the true breezes 
that sailors love have been missing, 
but this year the Goddess of Chance 
smiled on the Larchmont Regatta 
Committee and, on the whole, the 
winds were good. Not a single race 
had to be called off for lack of 
wind and only one postponement 
was necessary, on the first day, 
when the start was delayed 15 min- 
utes only. There were three days 





The “Fifties” maneuvering for the start. They were the largest yachts out and there were six of them racing 
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The Larchmont O Class was out for the first time since 1919. Ceorgia in foreground, 
Gray Dawn behind her 


of fine breezes with all the wind the 
sailors wanted, and on the other 
three days the winds were light to 
moderate with a shift in the late 
afternoons which sometimes upset 
the best calculations of the skippers 
and lost many a hard won lead, 
but which, nevertheless, sent the 
boats home in good time. Only on 
Friday did any of the classes fail to 
finish. On this day the wind shifted 
from east to southwest and th: 
larger classes, the 50’s, O and P 
classes and the 30’s, after a long, 
heartbreaking beat to windward, 
met the shift to S. W. on rounding 
the easterly mark and had another 
beat back so that they did not finish 
inside the time limit, fixed at seven 
o’clock. The Grayling, sailed by J. 
P. Morgan, was back only a minute 
over the limit, and it seemed hard 
to have all the work of an afternoon 
count for nothing; but rules are 
rules, and are of no use if not lived 
up to, so it was no race. _ If the 
rule had been broken in this in- 
stance and Grayling’s time taken, 
and one of the other boats of the 
class had not finished, knowing the 
time limit to have expired, the com- 
mittee would have come in for just 
censure. 

Something has been said above 
about the breed of sailormen not 
deteriorating. One of the things 
Larchmont Race Week brought out 
was the fact that we have a lot of 
youngsters of the next generation 
coming on who are already giving 
the best of the present generation 
a fight to hold their laurels, and 
shows that we need have no fear 
that the artof making’a boat go is 
to be lost. Youngsters (if they will 


pardon the word) such as “Cornie” 
Shields, Drake Sparkman, Fred 
Bradley and “Munk” Valentine will 
make the best of them hustle, and 
there are plenty more like them 
coming on. 

An international flavor was given 
to the series by the presence of the 
two Norwegian yachts, both built 
to the Norwegian 75 square 
meter class. These were the 
Tamara III, which only arrived 
from Norway a few days before 
the first race, and Pingvin III, 
which has been in this country a 
year. The former is owned by Karl 
Krogstad and was sailed by Arne 
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Moltzau, a Norwegian yachtsman. 
The latter is owned and sailed by 
P. A. Kjeve. Both raced in the 
Handicap Class and Tamara III 
won the series with two firsts and 
three seconds against a fleet of five 
boats. Pingvin III only raced 
three days, as she had some rigging 
trouble in Monday’s race. 

The Regatta Committee, consist- 
ing of Howell C. Perrin, H. \L. 
Flint, Arthur Knapp, H. B. Downe 
and W. H. Smith, Jr., ran off the 
series in proverbial Larchmont 
style. Theré was not a hitch in the 
whole week and the big fleet was 
well handled at the starting and fin- 
ish lines. There were some protests, 
of course. There are bound to be. 
And also some differences in judg- 
ment between some of the skippers 
and the committee. But in the latter 
event one always wants to remem- 
ber that the committee is usually 
best able to judge of all the facts of 
a situation, and is looking out for 
the interests of the fleet as a whole 
instead of an individual boat’ or 
class. The genial commodore of 
the Larchmonts, J. B. Ford, was 
aboard the committee boat every 
day and made the yachtsmen feel 
at home at the club house after- 
wards. 

It is too early at this writing to 
give the final results in the various 
classes, or the series winners, Oow- 
ing to some protests pending and 
because the committee has not yet 
had time to figure out the final 
standings. But the following shows 
the winners in the principal classes: 

N. Y. Y. C. 50-foot class, Geo. 





The Commodore and Regatta Committee of the Larchmont Y. C. Seated, Commodore 


J. B. Ford and Howell C. Perrin. 


Standing, Harold Flint, Arthur Knapp and Capt. 


Russell Raynor 
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M. Pynchon’s I[stalena took one 
first and four seconds, thereby win- 
ning the series with 26 points. H. 
B. Plant’s Spartan won two first 
prizes, but J.P. Morgan’s Grayling 
with one first and three thirds won 
the second series prize with 22 
points. 

In the 40-foot class only F. D. 
M. Strachan’s Monsoon sailed in 
special matches against the Nahma 
and the Class O boats, and cor- 
rected times have not yet been fig- 
ured. She was sailed by “Bob” 
Bavier. 

In the O Class three boats 
were out. Gray Dawn, owned by 
H. P. Johnson and _ sailed by 
“Eddie” Fish, took two firsts and 
three seconds but she was pushed 
closely by Luke V. Lockwood in the 
Maisie with two first and one sec- 
ond. Georgia, chartered by J. T. 
Mahlstedt, got one first and one 
second. 

In the P Class there was nothing 
to it but Addison Hanan’s and W. 
H. Child’s Nahma, which won all 
her races against the Hayseed IV, 
owned by Clark and Ford, except 
one. The former also sailed one day 
over the same course as the “‘50’s,” 
20 miles, and easily saved her time 
on the larger boats in a true breeze, 
though they were not racing to- 
gether. 

In the 30-foot Class there was 
some hot racing (as usual), there 
being as many as nine starters. 
Some protests are pending but the 
fight was between Adios, F. L. 
Richards, and Nautilus, M. E. Hat- 
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The Norwegian 75 square meter class yacht Tamara III, which raced at Larch- 
mont and won the series prize in the Second Division Handicap Class. She is owned 
by Karl Krogstad 


field, and barring changes these 
two will be one-two in the series. 

In the Sound Schooner Class 
four boats raced and J. S. Appleby 
won five firsts and one second, while 
L. Hawthorne’s Algol took the re- 
maining first and one second. 

In the Victory Class it was a hot 
scrap from start to finish with ten 


7 





Istalena, sailed by her owner, George M. Pynchon, won the series prize in the 


50-foot Class 


boats racing. The fight for first 
honors was between Carrol Alker’s 
Buddy, sailed by “Butts” Whiting, 
and J. B. Ford’s Blue Jacket, sailed 
by Drake Sparkman. 


The final standing was: 


Points 
EET 49 
EAE eee 39 

El Sy ouide SEN wikinween 38 
POMIEE oibiadsdscccces ens 34 
PE iis ciseunsvnande 32 
BG ekacken tranaseuier 28 
Pree 2 
Da istidkeine an bis 2 
Soixante Quinge............ 16 

So) oe ee 14 
CS cideGicewedete cant 5 
ES ere re 2 


Buddy lost first place by being disquali- 
fied in the last race. 

Handicap Class.—First Div.— 
Azor, C. A. Marsland, two firsts. 
Amoret.—P. C. Pfeiffer, one first. 

Second Div.—Tamara I/I, Karl 
Krogstad, series winner, 25 points. 
Sally 1X, A. E. Black, second, 21 
points. 

Third Div.—Robin Hood IIT, G. 
E. Gartland, series winner 19 
points. Quakeress III, C, L. Wey- 
and, second. 

Fourth Div.—Frances, S. Weeks, 
three firsts and one second. Fly, 
Arthur Iselin, two firsts and three 
seconds, 

Indian Harbor Arrow Class, re- 
sults not announced. Comrade, R. 
Hanan, got three firsts and two 
seconds. Windward, J. V. W. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Start of the power boats to Block Island, Spendthrift I] in the lead, Turtle close behind her. 


The Block Island Race 
HE 15th annual race to Block 
Island, held by the New York 
Athetlic Club, will be remembered 
by those on the competing craft as 
one of the greatest fog-eating con- 
tests on record, as the 100-mile 
course was sailed in a dense fog and 
easterly wind which shut in all land 
and navigation marks. Seven sail- 
ing yachts started after several of 
them had great difficulty in finding 
the Committee boat, which rang no 
bell when anchored, and if any fog 
signal was sounded it could net ‘be 
heard a short distance away. The 
fog at the start was so dense that 
neither Huckleberry Island, close to 
the starting line, nor any other land 
was visible. 

The starting gun was fired 
promptly at noon; and although one 
of the race committee was aboard 
the Ladrone sealing her engine and 





started 


left the boat just onc minute before 
twelve o'clock, Ladrone was first 
across the starting line followed 
closely by Hayseed "IV and Amoret. 
The boats crossing later were Azor, 
Jabberwock, Pingvin and Feu Fol- 
let, the latter being sixteen minutes 
after the gun. Hayseed IV came 
about on port tack but could not 
cross Ladrone and went back on 
starboard tack, standing in towards 
the New York shore. Shortly after 
this Ladrone tacked towards the 
Long Island shore and fetched 
about Weeks Point. All the other 
boats followed later to the Long Is- 
land shore. 

The wind was East, varying, 
slightly at times to E. N. E. and 
E. S. E., making the entire course a 
beat to windward. The sea was 
smooth, however, except when the 
Sound steamers passed close by 
during the night. 


ae rt Ta. ’ 
: ae. 
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Pingvin III (left) and Feu Follet starting for Block Island. Azor can be seen ahead through 
the fog, on the other tack 


The fog had. thinned somewhat when they 


Most of the boats held near the 
Long Island shore during the day 
and night. Off Matinicock, Amoret 
passed Hayseed and Ladrone anc 
took the lead. An hour or so later 
Hayseed was leading by a mile, but 
shortly after dark “Ladrone agai 
took the lead, the race up to this 
time being very close between these 
three boats. 

After passing Eaton Froint no 
land or lights of any kind were seen 
until the leading ~- boats were 
near Block Island, when the fog 
lifted for an hour ox so. Ladrone 
passed through the Race shortly 
after 9 A. M. and crossed the finish 
line at 1:25 P. M. Sunday. Hay- 
seed went through Plum Gut at 
7:50 A. M. and finished at 2:47 
P. M. Amoret finished at 4:18 P. 
M., Feu Follet at 7:22 P. M. and 
the little Pingvin, the smallest of the 
fleet, finished at 8:50 Pa M. Azor 
put in at Greenport and Jabberwock 
stopped at Port Jefferson. Ladrone, 
a Herreshoff auxiliary sloop, made 
an excellent showing, leading the 
two Class “P” sloop in light air to 
windward. Conditions throughout 
the entire race, however, were very 
trying on the crews of all the boats. 

The summary follows: 


Start, 12 M., July 9. Finish July 10 
Elapsed 
Pr. Mi. Time 
Ladrone, B. K. Sharp........ 1-25 25-25 
Hayseed IV, Clark & Ford.... 2-47 26-47 
Amoret, P. C. Pfeiffer....... 4.18 28.18 
Feu Follet, O. 1. Karsch..... 7-22 31-22 
Pingvin, P. A. Kjeve ........ 8-50 ° 
Ladrone Winner. Hayseed IV second 


. Disqualified for towing after 


signal. 


preparatory 


In the power boat race, which 
was started at 1 P. M., an hour 
after the sailing division, seven 
boats showed up at the line in two 
divisions, one for boats over 36 
rating and one for boats under 36 
rating. 

The fog had thinned somewhat at 
this time and the boats could see the 
line easily, most of them getting 
over soon after the gun, though the 
Spendthrift IIT near'y hit the Turtle 


(Continued on page 88) 
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One of the guest rooms 


‘The card and writing room 
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Delphine is not only the largest American steam yacht but shows many radical and interesting features in her design. She is owned 


by the estate of the late Horace E. Dodge, and was designed by Henry J. Gielow 


Delphine, Largest American Steam Yacht 


T is refreshing to note in recent- 

ly designed yachts many evi- 
dences of a return from the so- 
called naval or military type of de- 
sign to the more normal vessel with 
generous lines that make for com- 
fort and general convenience both 
above and below decks. 

A striking example among the 
newer American yachts of the com- 
bination of luxurious accommoda- 
tions and appointments and un- 
usual seagoing qualities is to be 
found in Delphine, the large steam 
yacht designed by Henry J. Gielow 
of New York and recently turned 
over to the estate of Horace E. 
Dodge, the late Detroit automobile 
manufacturer. Delphine is the 
largest yacht in gross tonnage 1neas- 
urements ever built in this country 
and is one of the largest steam 
yachts ever built anywhere. Curi- 
ously enough her nativity is an in- 
land city and her launching cecurred 
on the shores of the Great Lakes. 

In one respect Delphine suggests 
the naval type of yacht, and that is 
her bow. She has a ram or naval 
type bow, frequently seen in our 
revenue cutters, instead of the cus- 
tomary clipper type with its long 
overhang. This was an expediency 
which was necessitated by the lim- 
itations of the locks in the Welland 
Canal, in order to provide greater 
interior accommodations than may 
be found in the few 300-footers in 
existence and yet be able to pass 
from the Great Lakes to the sea. 
How well Mr. Gielow succeeded 
may be gathered from a view of the 


photographs here shown. The lav- 
ishness of decoration and the spa- 
ciousness of the various rooms are 
not equalled by any yacht afloat. 

To come down to pure mathe- 
matics, for a moment, Delphine 
measures 257 feet 8 inches in length 
overall; 250 feet 6 inches on the 
waterline. Her extreme beam is 35 
feet 5 inches and her draught, fully 
loaded, is 15 feet 3 inches. Her 
gross tonnage is 1,255 tons. The 
famous Corsair, owned by J. P. 
Morgan, is 304 feet overall and has 
a gross tonnage of 1,146 tons; while 
Payne Whitney’s Aphrodite is 303 
feet overall with a gross tonnage of 
1,147. The Lyndonia, built last year 
for Cyrus H: K. Curtis, is some- 
what smaller, measuring 812 gross 
tons on an overall length of 230 
feet. 

The lines of Delphine are particu- 
larly sweet, with an easy sweep 
from stem to stern, broken only by 
the raised foc’s’le head, which is on 
the same level as the saloon or 
promenade deck. Her sheer is very 
moderate but graceful. The hull is 
of steel, as are also the houses on 
main and saloon decks. The pilot 
house on the boat deck is of teak. 

There are nine guests’ staterooms 
with six bath rooms, linen closets, 
wardrobes, etc., located on the main 
deck. In the forward end of the 
steel house on the main deck is the 
dining room, 22 feet by 24 feet, 
finished in Circassian walnut with 
furniture to harmonize. Abaft the 
dining room is a lobby and the doc- 
tor’s room. The owner’s room 


measures 17 feet hy 25 feet, and is 
finished in mahogany with large tile 
bathroom adjoining. Abaft the 
owner’s room .is a lobby with a 
stairway to the guests’ rooms on 
the deck below. Then comes the 
music room, 24 feet by 28 feet, fin- 
ished in walnut, with fire place and 
—remember, you are on a vessel—a 
large pipe organ. 

On the saloon deck are located a 
smoking room, 14 feet by 22 feet, 
finished in teak, the captain’s quar- 
ters, consisting of stateroom, bath- 
room and office, all finished in ma- 
hogany, a pleasant card room and 
writing room, 12 feet by 14 feet. 

Other features of this palatial 
yacht include a complete ice making 
machine -and refrigerating plant, a 
heating system which consists of 
thermotans supplying heat in cold 
weather and cool air in hot weather, 
thus ventilating the yacht complete- 
ly under all circumstances. 

Delphine is propelled by two 
four-cylinder quadruple expansion 
engines driving twin screws. She 
is equipped with three watertube 
boilers, such as are used in the 
United States and British navies. 
She has a fuel capacity of 412 tons 
of oil, a much larger amount than 
is usually carried on yachts of simi- 
lar dimensions, thus insuring an ex- 
ceptionally wide cruising radius. 

Included among the eight boats 
which the yacht carries is a 36-foot 
express runabout with a speed of 
40 miles per hour, equipped with a 
Scripps motor. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Through a Pacific Gale on Edris 


By ARTHUR MAC LENNAN 





“Edris reeled off nine knots under canvas with her port rail buried” 


S the blue Pacific Ocean, in 

undulating calm, washes the 
zephyr-laden shores of Southern 
California, it is easily understood 
why its discoverer named it “Pa- 
cific.” Yet few names are so mis- 
leading. For one, Thomas H. Ince, 
an enthusiastic yachtsman as well 
as a famous motion picture pro- 
ducer, is quite willing to agree with 
those who claim that this western 
sea should have a more fitting 
name. 

A recent cruise of Commodore 
Ince in his well-known schooner- 
yacht Edris—a trip which will rank 
probably as one of the most strenu- 
ous in the annals of California 
yachting—proves conclusively that 
the Pacific is prolific in atmospheric 
disturbances, and that sails, vessel 
and life at times may be risked 
quite as cheerfully off the Cali- 
fornia coast as in a Chinese ty- 
phoon. 

Starting on a week’s cruise in the 
Edris, which was to include fishing 
for swordfish and tuna, and a visit 
to Santa Cruz Island, Commodore 
Ince had as guest his brother pro- 
ducer, Mack Sennett. But before 
the party got settled down on the 
outward passage, the Edris was 
caught in a very bad north-easterly 
blow—a storm which resulted in 
the known loss of three fishing 
boats off San Miguel Island and 
serious interference with coastwise 
shipping. In fact, the Edris had to 
fight the gale and high seas for 
thirty-two hours before making 





Smuggler’s Cove on the lee side of 
Santa Cruz Island, and the distance 





between San Pedro and Santa 
Monica took twelve hours to cover 
—a run which can be easily beaten 
by any row boat on a quiet day. 
The Edris is one of the best ap- 
pointed and fastest boats of her 
type in Pacific waters, and holds 
many sea-going records. Built in 
New Jersey in 1901, from designs 
by the late A. Cary Smith, she was 
sailed to San Francisco through the 
Straits of Magellan, in 1911 and 
1912, carrying the flag of the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion around two continents, North 
America and South America, a total 





Edris is a pole-mast centerboard schooner, 


designed by the late A. Cary Smith 


distance of 15,000 miles. The ac- 
count of this voyage appeared in 
YACHTING at the time. The Edris 
also has a sailing mark of five days 
and six hours from New York to 
Miami, Fla. She won the Honolulu 
sailing race, with her engine sealed, 
in ten days. She is schooner rigged, 
is 84 feet long with 20 foot beam, 
and is equipped with a 100-horse- 
power motor. 

When the Edris cleared the light 
at San Pedro, port of Los Angeles, 
at 5 p. m., setting a northerly course 
for Santa Barbara, she carried, be- 
sides Thomas H. Ince, Mack Sen- 
nett, Roy Purdon and Captain Raig 
with a crew of six men. They all 
knew it was going to be rough out- 
side, for the seas were coming over 
San Pedro breakwater and storm 
signals were flying from the light- 


house. But having encountered 
plenty of rough weather through . 
all the charted and _ uncharted 
waters off the California and 


“Baja” (lower) California coasts, 
Commodore Ince did not feel like 
turning back, although several 
yachts and other vessels were mak- 
ing the shelter of the breakwater. 

The wind being dead ahead, the 
Edris ran at half-speed under motor 
power only, making slow progress 
against a rising north-easterly gale. 
Point Fermin was cleared, and as 
the gale was gaining in strength 
some of the crew were sent below 
to overhaul the ship’s wireless out- 
fit, so as to enable them to remain 
in touch with San Pedro and its 
powerful Navy wireless station. 

Still the wind freshened, and here 
the ship’s log records: “Jib washed 
adrift. Dangerous, but had to send 
men out on jibboom to secure it. 
Finished relashing jib. One man 
carried back aboard from jibboom 
by the wash.” 

At midnight a steady gale was 
blowing. Slow progress was made 
with the motor at full speed. The 
seas now coming aboard were so 
heavy that the captain ordered lash- 
ings put on to the man at the wheel, 
and all hatches were battened down. 
The Edris was performing the pleas- 
ant little stunt of “taking them over 
green,” diving with her nose right 
down into the translucent walls of 
green water that bore down on her, 
and that seemed to re-double in 
force as though pushed by some 
unseen hand into the foaming path- 
way between the mainland and the 
string of islands lying well off the 
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coast. At one bell, an exceptionally 
big sea came over, washing the life- 
boats from the davits. About this 
time, a steamer, apparently a naval 
vessel, passed on the starboard bow 
of the Edris, making heavy 
weather of it. The wind seemed to 
be increasing, and blowing up a 
regular gale, increasing in a very 
short time from 40 to 45 miles an 
hour. 

The Edris was making heavy 
weather of it when eight bells came 
round again, and the crew and off- 
cers were greatly relieved to see the 
dawn breaking. Two feet of water 
was sloshing over the deck, and all 
hands were wondering “whether it 
would last’”—though no one asked 
for a definition as to whether “it” 
meant the ship, the crew or the gale. 

With the coming of daylight the 
captain ordered the cook to try and 
get some coffee made for the ex- 
hausted officers and crew. That 
worthy reported that it was human- 
ly and, otherwise speaking, impos- 
sible to make coffee in such weather. 
No coffee, therefore, yet all felt 
‘better with the coming of daylight. 

Soon after daylight the steamer 
Yale of the Los Angeles Steamship 


Company, proudly showing two 
gold chevrons on her funnels, 
earned in carrying troops and 


wounded across the English Chan- 
nel during the war, passed the 








Burying the bowsprit as she dives into them 
Edris in Santa Barbara Channel 
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The afterguard of E 


dris. 


Left to right: 


Edris, and though under slow 
speed, was “taking ’em” over her 
bow as she plunged into them. Still 
bucking the heavy head seas, the 
Edris battled on, her new motor 


‘ 


standing up wonderfully under the 
severe pounding she was getting. 
Captain Raig here decided to run 
her into the lee of the mainland for 
protection, but finding the water 
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Mack Sennet, Maurice Tourneur, Allan Dwan 


and Thomas H. Ince, owner 


here just as bad, if not worse, he 
headed her off and chose the open 
again. 

The light of Santa Barbara being 
cleared it was hoped to find better 
weather in the channel between the 
mainland and the islands. The 
course was now set for Santa Cruz 
Island, where the party hoped to 
fish in the sheltered waters in its 
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Securing the jib after it washed adrift was no easy matter 


Running for the lee of Santa Cruz Island 
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Early Bird hitting a 28-mile clip. She is one of the fastest Express Criusers in New York waters. 


lee. The wind was still blowing 
strong but sail was made, full low- 
ers being set, and, according to the 
log, the yacht reeled off 9 knots 
under canvas with her port rail 
awash. 

Just about this time, tragedy 
nearly took a hand in the game. In 
the terse words of the log kept by 
Commodore Ince, we find: 

“On course from Santa Barbara 
for Pelican Bay on North Coast 
Santa Cruz Island. Tried full sail 
until twenty miles out. Captain 
Raig ordered all hands including 
Sennett and self to lower main’l. 
Sennett caught by comber, washed 
into lee rail; Captain Raig secured 
him with line and got him below; 
bruised right thigh and shoulder. E. 
Aiken, radio operator, receives 
warning not to attempt enter Peli- 
can Bay. We run before gale, clear- 
ing island for Anacapa Passage.” 

Anxious to take some photo- 
graphs of the heavy seas, Roy 
Purdon now requested to be lashed 
to the rigging, and succeeded in tak- 

(Gontinued on page 88) 
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The Early Bird, a 55-Foot 
Fast Ferry Launch 


One of the first express cruisers 
used by her owner for fast ferry 
purposes between his country home 
and New York to go into commis- 
sion this spring was the Early Bird, 
owned by Mr. F. K. Ruprecht, of 
New York. Although this yacht 
was delivered by her builders, the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Morris Heights, New 
York, last year, these are the first 
pictures of her we have published, 
and show an exceptionally fine 
boat, 55 feet long over all with a 
speed of 28 miles per hour, her 
power plant consisting of two 8- 
cylinder Speedway engines. This 
makes her one of the fastest boats 
of her size in New York waters. 

The boat has extremely tine lines, 
developed for speed, and her pro- 
file is unusually pleasing to the eye. 
An exceptional feature is the large 
enclosed deck amidship, giving am- 
ple room for a good-sized party and 
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Owned by F. K. Ruprecht 


plenty of comfortable deck chairs. 
From this deck a companionway 
leads to the day cabin aft, a com- 
fortable and tastefully furnished 
compartment. There is a good- 
sized cockpit farther aft, covered . 
by a standing awning. Forward 
are the engine room and quarters 
for the crew. 

This boat is an excellent example 
of the fast small boats for daily 
ferry service that are becoming 
more and more popular among the 
yachtsmen. The builders of this 
boat have developed several high 
speed cruisers, such as Mr. H. P. 
Davison’s Skipaki, Mr. George 
Bourne’s Lone Star, Mr. J. H. Nun- 
nally’s Toxaway, and Mr. J. W. 
Kiser’s Fillette. These are all re- 
cent boats which have given good 
accounts of themselves. 

In a boat of this kind the bridge 
deck or steering cockpit is the place 
most used, and the designers or 
Early Bird have wisely made this 
the most comfortable place on the 
boat. 





The semi-enclosed ‘midship cockpit, from which the boat is steered, 
is very roomy and comfortable 


The after cabin of Early Bird, looking forward through com- 
panionway into ‘midship cockpit 
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Gardner's Basin, Atlantic City, where one can moor in slips 


convenient to the city 
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A picturesque and quiet river off Barnegat Bay 
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Cruising from Barnegat Bay to Cape May 


A Picturesque body of Water but little known 
to those who do not live on the Jersey Coast 


By WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


HERE is a stretch of inland 

waterways on the New Jersey 
coast, starting from Bay Head and 
extending through the most varied 
and picturesque sailing waters over 
a distance of a hundred miles to 
Cape May, that is but little known 
to the average cruising yachtsman, 
unless he is lucky enough to have 
summered on those waters. 

An indescribable charm pervades 
these waterways. While summer 
colonies are becoming more and 
more numerous, yet the larger part 
of this stretch of beach that sep- 
arates the bay from the ocean is 
as wild and rugged as in the days 
of Captain Kidd. 

It is an ideal cruising ground for 
a boat, either power or sail, drawing 
not over four feet. The Govern- 
ment has completed a well-marked 
channel of six feet depth and is 
dredging a canal through from Ray 
Head to Point Pleasant, which will 
give an outlet into the Manasquan 
River and open Manasquan Inlet for 
the use of pleasure and fishing 
boats. At the present time boats 


r — 


can get into the bay from the ocean 
through Barnegat Inlet. 

In their delightful story called 
Cruises, Robert and George Barrie 
pay a just tribute to these waters: 
“If the Englishman had Barnegat,” 
they say, “he would have painted it, 
and written books about it, and 
gloated over it as he has the Nor- 
folk Broads, but in our great wealth 
of cruising grounds it is almost en- 
tirely overlooked.” 

As a small boy I was initiated by 
my father into this greatest of “Fra- 
ternal Orders,” cruising, my first 
cruise being in a sneak-box which 
leaked so badly that I woke in the 
night soaked to the skin—but little 
did that matter, out in that great 
bay with the sky full of stars, where 
I could dream dreams. I could 
almost see those ships of Captain 
Kidd coming over the Bar at Barne- 
gat and sailing up old Tom’s River. 
Even to this day it is held that some 
of Kidd’s loot is buried on Money 
Island. 

If one starts his cruise at Bay 
Head, at the North end of Barnegat 


Bay he will find good stores to sup- 
ply his needs and excellent water 
to fill his tanks, while at the Bay 
Head Yacht Club every courtesy 
will be extended to him. This is 
the logical place to start from if 
coming from the northward. 

My cruising on the bay is done in 
the Savola, a 40-foot yawl with 
auxiliary engine, drawing four feet 
of water. This is che easiest type 
of one-man boat, my crew usually 
consisting of “Snooks,” who is not 
only a good Frau but a splendid - 
cook, and “Babs,” who has had her 
first year at college. With a small 
sailing dory which we tow when 
under way, we explore the narrow, 
winding creeks and coves which 
make the shores of the bay so at- 
tractive. 

A pleasant day can be spent sail- 
ing up the Matedeconk River. As 
the river is quite shallow, it is neces- 
sary to navigate most of the way in 
the dory. Well-kept farms run down 
to the river banks. Milk and fresh 
vegetables are always available at 
most moderate prices. -We were 





The charm of Barnegat Bay cruising lies, in large measure, in the many creeks and rivers to be explored and which form sheltered 
anchorages 
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Island Heights and its famous yacht club 


caught there without food one holi- 
day when stores were closed. I 
found a farmer enjuying a siesta in 
a hammock, and when he heard our 
plight, he obligingly supplied us out 
to his truck garden and hen house. 

Following the coast channel down 
through the drawbridge at Mantolo- 
king, the bay gradually widens into 
a fine expanse of sailing water. 
Summer colonies are spread along 
the narrow stretch of beach—Chad- 
wicks, Lavalette, Ortley and Sea- 
side Park. 

Before the War of 1812, Old 
Cranberry Inlet penetrated this 
beach somewhere between Seaside 
Park and Ortley. A great deal of 
shipping then came into the inlet and 


sailed up to the’ town of Tom’s 


River, using .the northern course 
around Island Heights, which is 
now almost entirely dry. This inlet 
also made a good anchorage and 
afforded a safe harbor for Ameri- 
can privateers on the lookout for 
British ships during the Revolution. 
In one of the old histories of the 
Jersey Coast we find that when 
Cranberry Inlet closed, Michael 
Ortley attempted to cut a new inlet 
near the head of Barnegat Bay. 
This work had no sooner been com- 
pleted than a storm came and closed 
it again. 

After leaving Mantoloking, the 
channel lies toward the west shore. 
The green meadow land runs back 
to the pine woods; Kettle Creek and 
Mosquito Cove are quite wild. Dur- 
ing the Autumn and Winter this is 
a favorite feeding ground for black 
duck, and there is splendid crabbing 
in the Summer. ie 

Passing through a° jack-knife 
drawbridge one comes to the mouth 
of Tom’s River. ‘With five to eight 
feet of water you can sail from 
shore to shore, avoiding Long Point, 
a narrow sand bar jutting out just 
before you come into view of 
Island Heights.. This is an ideal 


harbor and is a delightful place to 
spend as much time as one can 
spare. The Island Heights Yacht 
Club always has a hearty welcome 
and there are good stores in the vil- 
lage. If you are fortunate enough 
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to be there on a race day, you will 
also see some good racing. 

Sailing on up through the draw- 
bridge there is plenty of water into 
what is called the “town dock” of 
Tom’s River, one of the most de- 
lightful old towns in this part of 
the country. In the early days be- 
fore the inlet at Berkley was closed, 
large sailing craft came into this 
port with shipments of coal and 
other merchandise. This is what is 
known as the Jersey Health Belt, 
and many of the houses are occu- 
pied both winter and summer. 

Following the channel on the 
west shore, you pass through Barne- 
gat drawbridge, keeping well to the 
main shore. If you want a quiet 
harbor for lunch or a swim, run 
into Cedar Creek. It is an easy sail 
from here to Barnegat Inlet, where 
a harbor for the night can be made 
in back of Sedge Island. One may 
anchor a few hundred yards from 
the sand dunes and old gnarled 
cedars, which separate the Bay and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and can hear 
the break of the surf and see faith- 
ful old Barnegat Light flashing its 
rays many miles out to sea. Be- 
fore it is too dark, go over on the 
sand flats in hip boots, or, better 
still, no boots at all, dig a pailful 
of soft clams, and steam them for 
supper with fried fish and bacon. 
The next day, take an early morn- 
ing swim, breakfast, and then go 
for a few hours’ fishing in the Inlet 
—weakfish, bluefish and bass are 
abundant here in season and you 
will usually get good sport. 

The Coast Guards here are 
always glad to see you, and a finer 
type of men it is hard to find. In 
one way they are different from 
most men one meets—for they are 
happy when you are in trouble, for 
then they can be of service to you. 
Just get caught in the Inlet in a 
heavy sea, and have your dory 
come aboard over your stern on a 
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Hunting for the next buoy in the channels of the lower Jersey waterways 
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following wave and smash your 
jigger mast to bits, as happened 
to us last summer! Before we had 
dropped anchor in the inner harbor, 
the Guards were alongside in their 
big power boat, ready to render aid. 
And if you want to read thrillers, 
don’t buy fiction, but just get a 
copy of the Annual Report of the 
U. S. Coast Guard Service issued 
by the Government. 

If you want an exciting sail, run 
out of Barnegat Inlet at flood tide. 
The black buoys mark the way over 
the bar. There is always a sea 
running on the bar and you are 
pretty nearly sure of picking up a 
bluefish or two on the way, if you 
troll with a squid. 

Sailing back again toward the 
mainland, the hotel at Waretown 
will soon be picked up. In the 
“good old days” before the 18th 
Amendment, this was the starting 
point for many a fishing party 
when fishing was not the sole ob- 
ject in view. But this is now but 
a memory, and, bidding farewell to 
this good old landmark, we steer 
a zig-zag course for Harvey Cedars. 
This is a good place to spend the 
night, especially if one is acquainted 
with any of the big political guns 
who have a most delightful club- 
house at this point. 

On leaving Harvey Cedars, fol- 
low a narrow, well-marked channel 
through what is known as “the 
Bonnet.” The channel passes 
through two drawbridges and soon 
enters Little Egg Harbor Bay. 
Beach Haven is a well-known sum- 
mer resort, and the surrounding 
waters are well filled with fish and 
crabs. Clams or soft crabs are used 
for bait and can be bought from 
baitmen on the fishing grounds. 

A sail almost directly across the 
Bay will bring you to the mouth of 
the Tuckerton Creek. This is a 
very deep channel cut through the 
meadows and leads to the wharf of 
the old town at Tuckerton. This 
town is much like Goucester and the 
fishing villages of Cape Cod. 

Coming out of the creek again 
keep the range stakes in line and 
sail for Tucker’s Beach. Here you 
can take your choice of running 
out to New Inlet and sailing outside 
to Atlantic City or sailing up Great 
Bay and following the inland water- 
way, which is well marked through 
the thoroughfares to Atlantic City. 
There is a fairly wide channel with 
6 feet of water in it; in some places 
this has been cut through the 
meadow land. It is the most in- 
teresting course, and I advise all 
to take it providing they have 
power. 

In following the latter course one 
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will soon see in the distance the 
mass of buildings that mark this 
famous resort. The approach by 
water gives one an entirely different 
impression of it than by land, espe- 
cially in the evening glow when the 
dark shadows loom up and silhou- 
ette the tall buildings against the 
sky. Not far from the Inlet there 
is a most up-to-date yacht club. In 
Gardner’s Basin you virtually park 
your boat. The city and yacht club 
have built a number of stalls that 
your boats fit snugly into, with steps 
leading up to a main street. In the 





When we lost our jigger in Barnegat Inlet 
and the Coast Guard came to cur assistance 
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morning you are served by the ice- 
man, the milkman, the butcher, etc. 
It is a most interesting harbor, as 
the finest yachts in the country come 
in and out, and a fine fleet of fish- 
ing boats dock here with their 
weekly catch and ship the fish to 
ali parts of the United States. 

Conditions now are quite differ- 
ent from what we experienced on 
our first cruise to Atlantic City 
some years ago. We had a thirty- 
foot catboat with a fairly com- 
fortable cruising cabin. Hailing 
one of the captains along the Inlet 
dock, we were told to sail into Clam 
Creek, which is just in back of At- 
lantic City. Not finding a suitable 
wharf, we made fast to a disused 
boathouse. As the tide was flood 
and it was quite dark, we did not 
notice that a rowboat slide ex- 
tended directly under our boat. In 
the middle of the night, we were 
suddenly awakened by the sharp 
angle our good ship had _ taken. 
Climbing out of the cabin as care- 
fully as possible, we found the tide 
had dropped and left us caught at 
a very uncomfortable angle on the 
edge of the rowboat slide. We had 
a choice of getting out into the 
blackest. softest mud, or climbing 
up a post well covered with bar- 
nacles. The latter seemed the 
quickest—but also the most uncom- 
fortable on bare legs. We soon had 
a line from the mast to a secure 
place on the dock and tried to fin- 
ish our night’s rest in this most 
uncomfortable position. 

To reach the city we were dbliged 
to cross a long stretch of meadow. 
The next night we visited the 
“Bright Light” district, returning 
across the meadow by the light of a 
lantern. In what seemed the darkest 
part of our journey, and about a 
mile from our boat, we noticed that 
a big negro dressed in a frock-coat 
and high hat was following us. 
When he came up to us, he politely 
asked for our lantern. It seemed 
folly to oppose his request, so he 
took the lantern, and, searching 
around the meadow, he finally 
found the object of his quest—an 
old, rusty disused hay rake with an 
iron seat. This he mounted, and, 
removing his silk hat, he made a 
fervent prayer for the redemption 
of Atlantic City and the world in 
general. When he had finished this 
spectacular act, he explained that 
he came here every night for 
prayer, and, thanking us for* the 
lantern, he departed as quickly as 
he had appeared. 

From Atlantic City to Cape May 
you experience the sensation of 
traveling thro-gh the canals of Hol- 
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land. In some places the channel 
is as crooked as a ram’s horn, and 
the Crook Horn is well named. I 
am going to quote the course from 
the directions given by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

“The waterway from Main 
Marsh Thorofare to the bridges at 
Atlantic City is marked by stakes, 
beacons, buoys, and ranges. 

“Atlantic City to Ocean City, 
distance 11 miles, least depth 6 feet. 
From the bridges on the west side 
of Atlantic City the channel leads 
west-southwestward across the ex- 
pansion of Beach Thorofare and 
follows the narrow thoroughfare 
along the beach for 1% miles to 
Ventnor. Just westward of a 
standpipe and chimney of the same 
height the waterway enters Vent- 
nors Canal and leads northwest- 
ward for %4 mile to Beach Thoro- 
fare, which it follows southwest- 
ward for 3 miles to the south end 
of Risley Channel. 

“Boats bound to Longport can 
continue in mid-channel southwest- 
ward to the wharves, but the inland 
waterway leads westward of the 
small island in the mouth of Risley 
Channel and northwestward in the 
channel for 14 mile above the island 
to the mouth of a canal leading 
southwestward to Broad Thoro- 
fare. A highway lift bridge crosses 
Broad Thorofare. 

“The channel Jeads southwest- 
ward through the canal and Broad 
Thorofare for 1% miles, then 
southward across the open water 
to the north point of the beach at 
Ocean City, and then along the 
bulkhead on the northwest side of 
Ocean City to the wharves. It is 
marked by buoys in the more open 
waters and by stakes and beacons 
in the narrow channels. The en- 
trance to Great Egg Inlet from 
Broad Thorofare is shifting and 
caution should be used in navigat- 
ing this section.” 

From Ocean City to North Wild- 
wood the distance is 25 miles, and 
least depth about 2 feet. The sail- 
ing directions are given in detail 
in the book just quoted. 

From North Wildwood to Cold 
Spring Inlet, the entrance from the 
sea to Cape May, the distance is 7 
miles and the course is easy to fol- 
low if one reads the sailing direc- 
tions carefully. 

This inside course will be found 
most interesting and picturesque. 
There is a splendid harbor at Cape 
May, and since the Government 
dredged a twenty-two-foot channel 
at Cold Spring Inlet, there is usually 
a fleet of splendid pleasure craft 
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Chart of the course from Bay Head through 
Barnegat Bay towards Atlantic City 


and vessels of our own Navy to be 
found there. 

To the tired business man, if he 
has the least spark of love for 
the sea, I defy him to find a quicker 
response to that “Fountain of 
Youth” than a two to four weeks’ 
cruise on Barnegat Bay. 





The Staysail Cat or 
Jibber Rig 


A new rig, whose performance 
will be watched with considerable 
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interest and which will undoubtedly 
cause much heated discussion, is 
being tried out on Massachusetts 
Bay. It is the product of the fer- 
tile brain of H. L. Friend, whose 
designs are already well known to 
yachtsmen as generally embodying 
something unusual. This rig, which 
the designer calls the jibber or stay- 
sail cat rig, is shown here and con- 
sists of a single sail like an ordinary 
jib, with the mast stepped aft. 

In writing about this rig and its 
performance, the designer says: 
“T have taken one of the one-design 
‘Montycats,’ of which large classes 
are sailing at Oyster Bay, Marble- 
head and Annisquam, and have 
stepped the mast one foot forward 
of the stern, staying it from out- 
riggers on each side with a single 
head stay from the top of the mast 
to the stem. According to the plan 
of the hull, the sail may be set on 
the stay or set flying with part of 
the boom projecting by the bow of 
the boat. Without changing the 
location of the centerboard in one 


| of these hulls I found it necessary, 


under strong wind conditions, to 
set this sail flying from a point 
about two and one-half feet in on 
the boom. In this way the boat 
worked perfectly. 

“My personal experience has 
been that she will beat the other 
boats with an equal sail area both 
on and off the wind. Of course, 
there is not the slightest tendency 
to root, but her lightness in travel- 
ing is shown by the comparative 
small amount of fuss she makes in 
slipping through the water as com- 
pared with the other boats with the 
Marconi rig, and she works with the 
same quickness and easy helm. 

“To get the best results the hull 
should be especially designed for 
this rig, relieving the forward end 
of unnecessary displacement and 
carrying the lines out finer, and at 
the same time giving additional dis- 
placement aft to hold the weight of 
the mast and passengers. 

“We sailed her around the 
course against the Marconi rigs 
July 4 and she apparently made 
easy work of it, and except for a 
defect in rigging I feel sure she 
would have come in ahead in spite 
of her late start. I am designing 
a special hull conforming as nearly 
as possible to the dimensions of the 
‘Montycats’ that will be better 
adapted to this rig, and I am sure 
she will demonstrate points of su- 
periority over the old-style cats 
with the mast forward. There 
seems to be no argument that will 
show any good reason for the mast 
of a catboat being in the bow, and 
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my experience has satisfied me en- 
tirely on this point. 

“On larger boats the rig might 
be divided by carrying a lower sail 
from the spreaders to the stem of 
the boat and one on the upper stay 
like a jib topsail. The boat would 
then preserve her balance on either 
sail, which would make reefing un- 
necessary.” 

In commenting further about the 
effectiveness of the rig before the 
wind, Mr. Friend says: “There is, 
to my mind, comparatively little 
reason for this boat being very 
much better close on the wind than 
the Marconi rig, but with the sheet 


started, or any point off the wind, I < 
think she ought to be very much ~ 


better, as under this condition she 
gains the advantage of the lifting 
force from the wind getting under 
the sail and bearing up on it rather 
than bearing down on it, as would 
be the case with a gatt sail when 
squared off. The angle of sail would 
of course foreshorten in direct 
line of the wind when going before 
it, but it appears that a loss of area 
is more than compensated for by 
the lifting effect that this sail would 
have against the depressing effect 
of the gaff sail. In one instance the 
boat is relieved of a certain amount 
of displacement by the lift, but in 
the other case the displacement is 
increased by the weight of the wind. 
No doubt you have seen a catboat 
root to such an extent that her 
whole topsides forward are sub- 
merged. This certainly does not 
help the speed of the boat, but un- 
der such conditions the boat would 
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The New Staysail Cat or “Jibber” rig, de- 
signed by H. L. Friend 


undoubtedly sail faster with less 
sail more advantageously carried. 

“The speed obtained under most 
points of sailing except before the 
wind is largely due to the fact that 
the wind slides off from the sail. 
For instance, take a boat running 
before the wind and she often 
seems dead and slow, but under the 
same conditions when this boat is 
swung on to the wind and has the 
wind so that it slides off the sail the 
boat picks up very noticeable. This 
is due to the driving power of 
the leech of the sail, the wind act- 
ing as a continuous cam—and we all 
know that if a cam cannot slide it 
will have no effect. 

“I think it is quite possible that 
the great rake of the new rig may 
allow this principle to take effect by 
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having the wind slide off the foot 
of the sail, the tendency of the wind 
being to lift the bow of the boat; 
but this being possible only to a 
limited extent, she slides ahead as 
well as being pushed. 

“It is a remarkable thing that, 
with an idea so radical and untried 
as this, every point that has 
been brought up in connection with 
it appears to be in its favor. No 
one yet has been able to argue 
against it with any success. The 
only difficulty I have experienced 


— with this rig is the same that is ex- 


* perienced with a Marconi rig with 
the mast sprung aft at excessive 
rake. This is the difficulty before 
the wind in light airs of keeping the 
boom squared off without some sort 
of tackle, with which most of the 
large Marconi rigs are provided. 
On the staysail rig, however, this 
can be taken care of by allowing 
the boom to project forward past 
the point where it is hung and at- 
taching at the forward end a line to 
pull it back through a deck fz:?°- 
leader. This is a simple i.gging 
and works very nicely.” 


Building a 24-foot Aux- 
iliary Cruiser 
By S. S. RABL 


Rigging Details 

| gga is the test of every 

sailorman’s ability, and this 
article would not be complete with- 
out a little discourse on this im-_ 
portant part of our little yacht’s 
equipment. As it is not within the 
scope of this article to give a de- 
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tailed description of the actual 
“how to do” of the rigging, I would 
refer the reader to Verrill’s “Knots 
Splices and Rope Work” for the 
actual description of the operations 
attending the making of the knots 
and splices described in the follow- 
ing lines. 

It was the writer’s intent at the 
start of this series to make every- 
thing as simple in construction as 
possible, and to this end as many 
forgings as could be were elimi- 
nated from the rigging, and all fit- 
tings that are actually needed were 
designed to be made by any black- 
smith without the use of special 
tools. 

As the shrouds are the most im- 
portant part of the standing rigging 
we will take them up first. No mat- 
ter what rig is adopted the main 
shrouds should be made of one- 
quarter inch diameter stranded 
wire rope of the galvanized variety. 
The top ends of the shrouds are 
looped or spliced, as necessity re- 
quires — on double or single 
shrouds, and the loops are sewed 
with rawhide to prevent chafing the 
mast. Where the shrouds are 
looped copper wire seizing is 
wrapped around them and soldered 
as shown in Fig. 2. Little oak 
chocks or crotches are also secured 
to the masthead to prevent their 
slipping, as shown in this draw- 
ing. The lower ends are turned 
back on themselves about twelve 
inches around a thimble and seized 
and soldered as shown in Fig. 2. 

Spreaders as shown on the yawl 
rig, which appeared on sheet C of 
the April issue, are made from 
brass rods and plates as shown in 
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buckles or lash- 
ing may be used 
to set up the shrouds, as shown 
in Fig. 4, and to make them 
look shipshape a little sheerpole or 
belaying pin spreader (Fig. 6) is 
lashed above the turnbuckles, as 
shown in the sail plans. 

Blocks at the masthead, and in 
fact all over the rigging, are not at- 
tached to costly bands but are se- 
cured to the mast with slings and 
crotches much in the same manner 
as the shrouds. 

The accompanying sketches are 
almost self-explanatory except the 
arc of service for sliding up the 
mainsail on the yawl rig. This is 
a little contraption of my own de- 
sign which I have found to work 
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more satisfactorily than the con- 
ventional type of mast slides. An 
aluminum tube is sawed out as 
shown and little castings are made 
to slide up and down inside of the 
tube. The tubing may be ordered 
sawed as shown and a little pine 
pattern may be made of the hanks 
and cast in brass at any foundry. 
This slide never binds, for the ball 
always has only a slight part of its 
surface in friction at any time. 
One important factor in rigging 
is to be sure that every splice, 
loop or other connection on the 
rigging is made in a strong and 
workmanlike manner, for this part 
of the boat must stand more of the 
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Lady Luck, a 42-foot cruiser designed for Puget Sound cruising 


strain than the hull itself and safe- 
ty first should be the keynote of the 
rigger in doing the work. The out- 
lay in time is indeed a great factor 
in the construction of this little 
boat, but one must always remem- 
ber that every minute spent in doing 
the work right is an hour saved 
after she is overboard. 

When the rudder is finally ship- 
ped and the paint is going on it 
would be a good idea to strike the 
designed waterline on the boat as 
shown in Fig. 7. 

After the boat is launched, bal- 
last in the form of concrete or cast 
iron scrap is placed under the cabin 
floor in sufficient quantity to bring 
her down to her load line, bearing 
in mind that all weights must be 
aboard and that the ballast must be 
placed as low as possible and in 
such a position fore and aft as to 
trim to the waterline level. 

This ends our labor as far as the 
construction is concerned, but it 
should not end the little improve- 
ments that one sees from time to 
time and that can be done in one’s 
spare time, for the man who has 
built a boat and stops at that, think- 
ing her finished, is missing half the 
pleasure of owning her. 





Lady Luck, a Pacific 


Coast Cruiser 


HE Pacific Coast is developing 
power boats along lines par- 
ticularly suited to conditions there, 
and many of the features found in 
recent craft designed and built on 
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the Coast could be used to advan- 
tage on Eastern boats. 

One of the recent boats turned 
out on Puget Sound is the Lady 
Luck, a 42-footer owned by S. V. 
B. Miller, of Seattle, and a member 
of the Seattle Y. C. She is an ex- 
press cruiser with an _ enclosed 
bridge amidships, forming a pilot 
house (a feature we are beginning 
to appreciate in the East), along- 
side of which is a passage or alley- 
way on either side. She has a 
raised deck forward, and the sides 
of the boat are carried up abaft the 
pilot house to form the sides of the 
after cabin trunk. It is a form of 
construction that adds to the 
strength and yet does not detract 
from the looks of the boat. 

The dimensions of Lady Luck are 
42 feet length, 9 feet beam, 3 feet 
draught, and she is powered with a 
pair of Model D 6-cylinder Scripps 
engines, turning twin screws which 
drive her at 14 miles per hour, 
which is unusual speed for the size 
of the power plant and the heavy 
construction of the boat. She has 
been a most consistent performer, 
and in six runs from Seattle to 
Union City, a distance of some 90 
miles, her times were from 6 hours 
I2 minutes to 6 hours 19 minutes, 
a variation of only 7 minutes. The 
engine room, which is under a 


cabin trunk just forward of the 
pilot house, has full head room, 
which is a most desirable feature. 
The plans show sleeping accom- 
modations for four persons. There 
is a stateroom forward with berths 
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for two persons, dresser, seat, etc. 
In the after saloon there are tran- 
som berths for two, a toilet room 
and a well-equipped galley, sepa- 
rated from the saloon by a bulk- 
head. There is a companionway 
from this saloon to the pilot house, 
and another one aft into the after 
cockpit, which has a comfortable 
lazy-back seat. 

Her cruising radius on one filling 
of the tanks is some 400 miles, and 
her owner intends to make an ex- 
tended cruise to Alaska this sum- 
mer. She will make 9 miles per 
hour on engine alone, while she can 
be operated on gasoline, kerosene 
or distillate. 





A Small Cruising Yawl 


The plans of an able short-ended . 
centerboard cruising yawl designed 
by Ralph E. Winslow, of Atlantic, 
Mass., are shown herewith and will 
be sure to interest the cruising man, 
Two boats have been built from 
this design, one for Mr. C. B. 
Downs, of Philadelphia, and one 
for Mr. J. A. Muller, of Kobe, 
Japan. These boats have proved 
to be extremely able and comfort- 
able and have excellent accommo- 
dations for four persons. 

In the bow is a forepeak and 
store room, abaft which, in the for- 
ward end of the cabin trunk, is a 
toilet room on the port side and a 
large clothes closet. On the port 
side of the cabin is an extension 
transom that will sleep two, and on 
the starboard side a double length 
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Accommodation plan of Lady Luck, a 42-foot Pacific cruiser 
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transom. In the after part of the 
cabin is a very conveniently ar- 
ranged galley, with ice box, coal 
stove, galley table, dish shelves, etc. 
The galley is conveniently located to 
serve in both the cabin and cockpit 
and is in the part of the boat that 
has the least motion, best ventila- 
tion and is the handiest. 

Between the cabin and the cock- 
pit is a bridge deck to strengthen 
the boat. The cockpit is of good 
size, is self-bailing and comfortable. 
‘Below there is room for storage, 
water tanks, etc. If desired, by 
slightly changing the arrangement 
of the galley an engine of 6-9 H. P. 
could be installed under the bridge 
deck. 

The owners of these boats speak 
very well of them as fine, small 
cruisers and they have a lot of con- 
veniences. The lines are full, giv- 
ing lots of buoyancy, and plenty of 
room for a boat of this length. 

The dimensions are: Length 
overall, 29 feet 5 inches; length 
waterline, 22 feet 6 inches; beam, 
10 feet; draft, 3 feet 3 inches; sail 
area, 657 square feet; ballast, 3,400 
Ibs., on keel. 


A New 42-Foot Express 
Cruiser 


A novel and unusually good ac- 
commodation plan for a 42-foot ex- 
press cruiser has been developed in 
the Boss, recently built for Mr. A. 
D. Goldman, of St. Louis, by the 
Great Lakes Boat Building Cor- 
poration. The owner’s require- 
ments were for a boat that cquld be 
used at his home at Charlevoix 
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Sail plan of a 22!/-foot waterline yawl 


during the summer and in Florida 
waters during the winter; to be 
built within the length of 42 feet; 
to afford sleeping accommodations 
for a party of four, and to have 
plenty of room in the cockpit for 
large day parties. By reason of the 
waters to be navigated, the essential 
factors were seaworthiness and 


safety, and a turn of speed of 23 
or 24 miles an hour. 

The arrangement plan shows a 
lavatory forward, followed by com- 
pletely equipped galley, main cabin, 
bridge deck, engine compartment 



































with full head room, and a very 
large cockpit aft. In a sense, the 
boat is built around the engine com- 
partment, which, with its cabin 
trunk, permits of full head room 
and easy accessibility to the power 
plant. In boats which are to be 
used on open water it is necessary 
that the power plant be housed in 
a compartment which will permit 
the engineer to inspect the engine 
while the boat is under way with- 
out any possibility of water getting 
to it. The trunk cabin over the en- 
gine is the arrangement by which 
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this has been accomplished. All 
the engine controls are carried to 
the helmsman’s position on the 
bridge deck for one-man operation. 

The six-cylinder GR_ Sterling 
gave the Boss a speed of 24 miles 
an hour, which is excellent in view 
of the fact that the boat is built 
very heavily throughout with bat- 
ten seam hull and is fully equipped 
for extended cruising. 

The main cabin has seat berths 
that form uppers and lowers by 
night, offering accommodations for 
four in full width single berths. 
The galley, adjoining, is provided 
with kerosene range with oven, 
large refrigerator, sink, lockers and 
dish racks. 

Accommodations for day cruising 
are provided on the bridge deck and 
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Boss—a 42-foot express cruiser for Mr. A. D. Goldman, of St. Louis, Mo. 


in the large cockpit aft. An 
athwartship seat is on the bridge, 
which is protected by windshield, 
canopy and side curtains. The 
cockpit is furnished with a seat 
across the stern, together with 
wicker chairs. The canopy over 
the cockpit is removable so that it 
can be dispensed with on fishing 
trips. 


Novel Design of a 36-Foot 
Power Cruiser 


An unusual design of a 36-foot 
power cruiser has come to us from 
W. H. Millett, a young naval archi- 





































A 36-foot puwee quutees with sunisam accommodations, designed by William Millett 
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tect, who got up the plans to meet 
the demand for a small boat with 
the maximum accommodation and 
headroom. He seems to have ac- 
complished the desired results, but, 
to our mind, somewhat at the ex- 
pense of appearance. The profile 
is broken by three styles of cabin 
trunks, and. while these give the 
headroom and ventilation they do 
not make a pleasing profile. 

The dimensions are: length over- . 
all, 36 feet; beam, 9 feet 6 inches, 
draught, 3 feet. 

The accommodations show a 
stateroom or saloon forward, with 
a galley on one side of the com- 








panion steps and a toilet room on 
the other side. The engine is under 
the bridge deck amidships. It is a 
36 H. P. Gray-Paige and it is cov- 
ered by flush watertight hatches. 
An unusually large living room is 
located just abaft the bridge, which 
has large glass windows and lots of 
light and air. From this compart- 
ment steps lead down to a small 
double stateroom well aft, in space 
that is usually given over to the 
lazarette. 

She is thus “all boat” and is 
husky and able looking. She also 
carries a small auxiliary yawl rig. 


Diablesse Reaches Cowes 


The little 52-foot overall schoon- 
er yacht Diablesse, which left City 
Island June 11 and New London 
June 13, arrived at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, July 17, after a voyage of 
33 days from the latter port. The 
distance is approximately 3,200 
miles. The time of passage was 
fair for the season of the year. The 
full story of the voyage has not 
been received yet. 

The Diablesse is owned by John 
B. Kelley, who sailed her across. He 
was accompanied by his wife, and 
by a guest, Egmont Arens, who has 
had no previous sea experience, and 
R. Opfer, who navigated the little 
vessel. 

They encountered heavy westerly 
and northwesterly gales soon after 
starting on June 13 and were driven 
about 250 miles south of their 
course. After that the weather was 
fair, with light and moderate winds. 
It required ten days to do the last 
500 miles on account of the light 
easterly breezes prevailing. 

The Diablesse is of 21 tons gross 
measurement and is a little larger 
than the Typhoon, a 15-ton ketch 
which made a similar voyage to 
Cowes last year from Baddeck, 
Cape Breton. 

The course sailed by Typhoon 
was about 2,400 miles and her time 
was 21 days and 21 hours. 
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Accommodation plan of 36-foot power cruiser 


Displacement Race at Buf- 
falo Launch Club Regatta 


In connection with the three days’ 
regatta of the Buffalo Launch Club, 
August I1 to 13, during which the 
Allison-Fisher trophy will be raced 
for, Commodore Ralph H. Sidway 
announces that on Sunday after- 
noon, August 14, there will be a 
special free-for-all scratch race for 
displacement runabouts. This will 
be a fifty-mile race ten times 
around a five-mile course. Any run- 
about with any type of power plant 
will be eligible. The club expects 
in this event to have some of the 
Wood-Fisher boats; also most of 
the Fisher-Allison boats, as well as 
Fleet Captain Clarence Sidway’s 
Bone Dry. There will be a first, 
second and third prize given which 
will become the winner’s permanent 
property. They will be beautiful 
trophies and will be well worth 
going a long ways to win. It is 
also expected that both Mr. Rogers’ 
and Mr. Miller’s new boats from 
Toronto will be on the job, and 
also Commodore “Gar” Wood's 
new 32-foot runabout. 

This means that there will be 
from twelve to fifteen starters, all 
capable of 40 to 50 miles per hour. 


Orange County, Cailif., 


Trophy Race 


The open handicap (free for all) 
race for the permanent ownership of 
the Orange County Trophy was run 
over the outside course off Newport 
Bay on Saturday afternoon, July 
2nd. The distance was six miles, 
once around a triangular course. 
Seven yachts competed, six of 
which belonged to the Newport 
Harbor Yacht Club. The seventh 
competitor was the Doris, an 
eighteen-foot racing cat designed by 
C. D. Mower and built by Tom 
Broadway, of Newport Beach. 

The Doris was entered by I. B. 
Potter, a member of the newly or- 
ganized Southland Sailing Club, and 
the light sailing breeze was wholly 
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to her liking. The Doris was given 
time allowance of 40 minutes and 
48 seconds (being much the small- 
est yacht in the race), but finished 
the course in a 9-knot breeze five 
minutes and 34 seconds ahead of 
the second boat, Nigger Boy, thus 
winning without her allowance. 


British Six-Meter Team 

The British selections for the In- 
ternational Six-meter Yacht Races, 
in which the United States and 
England will compete for the Brit- 
ish-American cup, have been made, 
the trials having been completed 
July 23. The British team will be 
the Jean, owned by the Hon. Sir 
John H. Ward; the Polly, owned 
by Mr. Gould; the Victoria, owned 
by Sir Godfrey Collins, and W. P. 
Burton, skipper of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s Shamrock IV, and the Flya, 
owned by E. S. Parker. 

The races will be divided be- 
tween Cowes and Ryde as follows: 
July 29 at Ryde, August 1, 3 and 
5 at Cowes, and August 8 and 10 at 
Ryde. The complete account of 
these races, written by the special 
correspondent of YACHTING at 
Cowes, will appear in the next issue 
of this magazine. 


American Team Wins the 
Canadian-American Cup 


The sloop Bootlegger of St. Paul, 
Minn., won the trophy defended by 
boats entered by the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, by taking 
first place in the second race of the 
series on Lake St. Louis. Free- 
booter, her companion from St. 
Paul, again finished second. This 
gave the Americans a point victory 
over the Canadian sloops Red Patch 
and Beaver, of 14 to 6. 

Bootlegger covered the thirteen- 
mile windward and leeward course 
in I hour 35 minutes and 5 seconds. 
Freebooter, which crossed the start- 
ing line eight seconds astern of her 
companion, finished 1 minute 3% 
seconds behind the leader. 
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Beaver came in third, a little 
more than a minute later, and Red 
Patch finished last, nearly ten min- 
utes after the winner. 

The story of how the races were 
sailed will appear in the next issue 
of YACHTING. 


Forty-two Yachts in Chi- 
cago-Michigan City Race 

The 29th Annual Race of the Co- 
lumbia Yacht Club, from Chicago 
to Michigan City, was sailed on 
June 18th, and brought out a big 
fleet. The course from Chicago 
across the lake is 35 miles and the 
race has been held continuously 
since 1893. Neither weather condi- 
tions, War, finances, or any other 
adverse conditions have prevented 
the sailing of this race, so that this 
is probably the only event of this 
length that has a record of being 
held continuously for 28 years. 

Some 42 boats started from Chi- 
cago, beginning at 9:30 with the 
smaller boats and ending at 10:00 
o’clock with the larger ones. The 
wind was light and shifting, al- 
though part of the fleet had a little 
brush with a local squall. 

The best time was made by the 
Class M sloop Dorello, 6 hours and 
36 minutes. The time prize was won 
by the 21-foot Lipton sloop, Co- 
lumbia, ordinarily considered a 
heavy weather boat. In the Uni- 
versal Class, the Mavourneen won 
the time prize. 


Some Fine Dinghy 
Racing 

The annual regatta of the Lake 
Sailing Skiff Association was held 
on Hamilton Bay, July 1st and 2nd, 
under the auspices of the Royal 
Hamilton Yacht Club, which was, 
a few years back, one of the lead- 
ing yachting organizations of the 
Great Lakes. Its sailing course un- 
doubtedly is one of the finest in 
Canada, being twelve miles in 
length and forming a natural tri- 
angle. Owing to the war and to the 
burning of the beach club house, 
the racing has not been as popular 
during the past few years. But 
now the predictions of a few of the 
old time enthusiasts are coming 
true and the sport is coming back 
to the place it used to hold on Lake 
Ontario. Both in the interest shown 
and in the number of entries, this 
year’s regatta was very satisfying 
to the officers of both the Associa- 
tion and the Royal Hamilton Yacht 
Club. 

Two of the dinghies taking part 
in these races carried the Marconi 
rig, and as the wind was light to 
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Start of the 14-foot dinghy class at the annual regatta of the Lake Sailing Skiff Association, 



























Hamilton, Ohio 


moderate these boats were fairly 
successful, the one owned by W. G. 
Reilly winning the race for the 14- 
foot boats on July Ist, and on July 
2nd, when the wind was a bit fresh- 
er, this boat finished fourth. While 
Archer Robertson won the 
three races for the 16-foot boats, 
two of them in the closest kind of 
finishes, in the morning race on 
July Ist, this boat beat W. F. Judd 
in Vice-Commodore Pooke’s boat, 
by only two-fifths of a second. The 
afternoon race proved much easier 
for this boat and she won by over 
four minutes. On the second day 
of the regatta she again had a tight 
fit when the first three boats fin- 
ished inside of six seconds, Robert- 
son beating Jos. Hughes by only 
four seconds. 

The new class brought out this 
year by the L. S. S. A., namely, the 
20-foot sloop class, proved very in- 
teresting, the only regrettable in- 
cident connected with it being that 
Geo. C. Hancock’s new boat was 
not finished in time to take part in 
the races, so that Hamilton did not 
have an entry in this class. 

The Royal Hamilton Yacht Club 
entertained the sailors at an open- 
air smoking concert on the club 
wharf and verandas the Saturday 
evening of the series, and it proved 
a regular “old time” night. 

The Royal Hamilton Yacht Club 
officers invited the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club’s fleet to race at Hamil- 
ton July 2nd, as an added attraction 
to round out the Lake Sailing Skiff 
Association Regatta. The results 
of this regatta follow: 


Class M, 12 miles; start 2.15 o’clock: 
Finish 


Ue DED 4.606 wSdbNG 0044s ddsna eee 4.01.14 
De enn ee ian 4.01.53 
Class P, 12 miles; start 2.30 o’clock: 
Gh ineund NS bwered beans cceu 3.56.06 
ee OE ee eee 3.56.45 
Pe deeds dian keehes daw etesien 4.01.37 
ND sdirpdei ns 150s Gest enesensan 4.02.21 
Class R, 12 miles; start 2.30 o’clock: 
SN ss 66d ceaweekeu' oeaceeandee 4.35.48 
NS SAE AAA aT asl 4.35.54 
6 | BRE eee Oe ie ee ee 4.36.10 
PE ect otecaeind oawiceekeeden 4.38.28 
Veteran cruisers; start 2.35 o’clock: 
PE: Nkivad ase-doueeulbabeSdedawseine 4.45.24 
PT centéwe te tecu esis daeuee hence 5.23.30 
a ee Aa ee 5.27.30 


Recent Yacht Sales and 
Charters 


Among the yachts which changed 
hands this spring was the 150-foot 
steam yacht Kehtoh, sold by Ros- 
well Eldridge to Henry Anderson 
Goman, N. Y. Y. C. Kehtoh took 
part in the N. Y. Y. C. cruise and 
is now on an extended cruise to the 
Maine coast with Mr. and Mrs 
Goman aboard. 

The office of Simon Fisch, 185 
Madison Avenue, New York, re- 
ports the following transfers: 

The 70-foot twin screw gasoline 
yacht /dalis, sold for Mr. Loomis 
C. Johnson of Larchmont to Mr. 
Albert Ramsay, of the Long Beach 
= oe 

The 50-foot auxiliary yawl 
Onawa, sold to Mr. Wm, J. Rooks 
of Providence, R. I. 

The 43-foot raised deck cruiser 
Mate, sold for L. P. Bradley to 
Mr. Jos. H. Wallace of Stamford, 
Conn. Name changed to Bluebell. 

The raised deck cruiser Unova, 
sold for Mr. C. J. Stein of White 
Plains, N. Y., to Mr. Morris Ros- 
enfeld. 

The 30-foot cruiser Adaline, sold 
for Mr. J. I. Glover of the Harlem 
Y. C., to Mr. A. E. Grant, Colonial 
) am 

The 30-foot cruiser Helenette, 
sold for W. J. Donohue to Mr. C. 
B. Lambert, of Astoria, N. Y. 

The 30-foot cruiser Snug, sold 
for Wm. T. Harding to Mr. 
Thomas Kerr, New York. 

The steam yacht Sea Urchin, sold 
for Mr. Robert M. Riddle of 
Coatesville, Pa., to Mr. J. Thorn 
Willson of New York. 

The auxiliary yawl Scud sold for 
Mr. Wm. H. J. Ehler of the New 
Rochelle Y. C. to Mr. F. M. 
Thomas, Scotch Plains, N. J. 

The auxiliary yawl Alice, sold 
for Conrad Stein, Stamford, Conn., 
to Mr. Donn V. Smyth, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


(Continued on page 101) 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


“OR those not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the process of 
design and calculation, we are sub- 
mitting the Lines of Sequoyah II, 
designed to fit in at the bottom of 
Class M., new model rating rule, 
for outside sailing, and about in the 
middle of it with large racing rig. 
Her dimensions are as follows: 
Crass M. Mopet YAcuT 
Sequoyah II 

Length overall, 70.00 inches; 
length waterline, 42.00 inches; 
beam, 12.00 inches ; water linebeam, 
11.40 inches; draught, 14.9 inches; 
sail area, No. I, 2,527 square 
inches, and No. 2, 2,779 square 
inches ; displacement, 30.49 pounds ; 
per cent, .538. 

Rating No. 1, 41.75; rating No. 
2, 43-75. 
Comment on New Rating 

Rule 


Commenting on a letter in the 
last issue of YAcHTING from Mr. 
W. J. Daniels, of London, on the 
desirability of building scale models 
of larger yachts, rather than using 
a special rating rule for models, 
Mr. J. O. Berg, an American de- 
signer of model yachts, says: 

“The American Model Yachts- 
man’s attitude and thought is that 
he is developing neither model 
yachts nor models of yachts, but 
yachts of small size without a crew, 
and that the needs of the small 
yacht varies in requirement the 
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same as the needs of the large yacht 
varies. If the average man were 
asked what he considered a model 
of a yacht he would give a defini- 
tion which would include all the 
paraphernalia of a large vessel in 
miniature—in other words, a replica 
of the large vessel. This would 
not, in his mind, necessarily mean 
one that would actually sail, so that 
the word model when applied to a 
sailing model yacht might be con- 
sidered as synonymous with small. 

“The majority of American 
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model yachtsmen believe that while 
certain data taken from the so- 
called model may be valuable in 
designing large yachts, the princi- 
pal value in model yachting is in the 
development of a love for the sea 
and ships and a stimulation of the 
ingenuity and ‘creative ability, 
coupled with healthy outdoor exer- 
cise for the younger generation, so 
that they may become acquainted 
with the theory. of sailing and later 
become yacht owners and sailors 
themselves. 
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Lines of Class M Model yacht designed to the New Model Rating Rule by John O. Berg 
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“We take it from the correspon- 
dence we have had with Mr. Dan- 
iels that English yachtsmen are con- 
versant with our Universal Rule. 
It might be recalled that the Uni- 
versal Rule calls for a draught lim- 
itation not in excess of 16 per cent 
of the L.W.L. plus 1.75 feet. You 
will note that the American Rating 
Rule (for models) permits of 32 
per cent of the L.W.L. plus 1.65 
inches. It will be obvious to any- 
one that the plus of 1.75 feet when 
added to the 16 per cent draught of 
a 15-foot waterline boat is a greater 
proportionate addition to it than 
the same amount is to the draught 
of a vessel go feet in waterline 
length. The curve on the enclosed 
graph designated “percentage, con- 
stant 1.75 to total draught’ shows 
the increase in percentage as com- 
pared with the decrease in feet, load 
waterline length. It is the continu- 
ation of this curve carried to 1.65 
inches on the zero line of waterline 
in feet which has established a per- 
centage of the draught waterline 
length in the so-called model yachts 
as proposed under the American 
Rating Rule for sailing model 
yachts, 

“In determining the latter part of 
this draught curve the committee 
took into consideration not only the 
facts that the wind pressure and 
the wave action for the small or 
model yacht is the same as for the 
larger vessel, with the lack of the 
former three factors which operate 
to the disadvantage of the model, 
but they considered also the vast 
discrepancy between the propor- 
tionate weights of hull to ballast, 
the scantling restrictions and the 
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Twenty-one model yachts of one-design type built by 21 teachers of manual training, and 
raced at Leonia, June 4 


excess in proportionate strength 
which form the advantageous fac- 
tors in the model. And it is the be- 
lief here that with this greater al- 
lowance of draught above what 
would obtain in a replica of a ves- 
sel under the Universal Rule that 
the model will show more nearly 
an action proportionate to the 
larger vessel and that data gathered 
from it would be of more value 
than from replicas of Universal 
Rule boats. 

“Mr. Daniels’ proposal to race 
a two-third scale model of a 75- 
footer, as we understand it, leaves 
him with a loss in draught over the 
amount permitted by the Universal 
Rule of .60 inches as follows: 


DRAUGHT 1 FEET 
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Curve showing draught possible on different waterline lengths under the Universal Rule 


(75” X .16) + 1.75 X 2/3 = 
9.16” for scaled down 75-footer. 
(50” X .16) + 1.75 = 9.75” for 
50” Class L. Model, Universal 

Rule, 

“Generally speaking, model 
yachtsmen here would much rather 
race with a boat designed to a given 
class which would rate well up in it, 
and would prefer a class M boat 
from 38” to 46” rating. 

“The general opinion is also 
strong in the belief that in the 
model yacht, which is sailing af ~ 
most times in a sea considerably 
larger in proportion to itself than is 
the large yacht and, lacking a crew, 
it is not a first essential to have all 
the attributes usually designated 
under the term seaworthy; speed 
and balance are the first essentials.” 


Twenty-One One-Design 
36-Inch Models 


A large fleet of one-design racing 
model yachts of the fin-keel type, de- 
signed by Thomas Darling, teacher 
of shopwork at Mount Morris 
Junior High School, and built by a 
class of twenty-one teachers of 
manual training, were built last 
winter and have been raced on June 
4th at Leonia. 

Work was begun in November, 
1920, the class meeting once each 
week. They were completed in 
March, 1921. Mr. Darling had pre- 
viously built a class of small boats 
with one of his classes of boys and 
these had proved so successful that 
the authorities thought it would be 
a good thing to encourage model 
yacht building among boys of our 
public schools. With this object in 
mind the class of teachers was 











formed. A keen interest was shown 
at all times during the course. 

These boats are of one design 
throughout. Their dimensions are: 
Length overall, 36 inches; length 
load waterline, 25% inches; beam 
(extreme) 8 inches; draught (ex- 
treme), 8 inches; sail area, 679 
square inches. Overhangs are mod- 
erate. They have proven very suc- 
cessful as to performance under all 
conditions of weather, and some 
very good sport has been had in 
three different races which have 
been sailed. 

The class had an interesting time 
on June 4th, at Leonia, N. J., where 
they were entertained by Mr. Albert 
Garritt, Director of Shopwork of 
the New York Schools. The pic- 
ture of the fleet gives a good idea 
of the type and general appearance 
of these little craft. 


Model Yacht Racing 
Association Formed 


What promises to be a matter 
of unusual importance and benefit 
to the sport of model yacht build- 
ing, designing and sailing is the 
formation of the Model Yacht 
Racing Association of America on 
July 19th, in New York City. Up 
to this time the interest in model 
yacht sailing has not been crystal- 
lized and while a number of model 
yacht clubs had been formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, they 
were not, as a rule, in touch with 
one another and no standard rules 
for measuring or sailing yachts had 
been formed. The need of such 
standardization was apparent when 
the challenge was received from 
Mr. W. J. Daniels, of England, and 
it was found that there was no as- 
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sociation to take charge of such an 
event and that practically no two 
clubs in this country used the same 
measurement or sailing rules. 

There were present at the or- 
ganization meeting of this new as- 
sociation the following yacht clubs: 
Prospect Park Model Yacht Club, 
Central Park Model Yacht Club, 
Irvington Model Yacht Club, and 
Montclair Model Yacht Club. The 
Columbia Model Yacht Club ac- 
cepted the call for the meeting, but 
did not send delegates. 

The object of the association is 
to encourage and promote the de- 
signing, building and racing of 
model yachts in the United States 
and Canada, and any model yacht 
club having a membership of not 
less than ten members in good 
standing in the United States, 
Canada or Newfoundland, is eligi- 
ble for membership. 

As this is the first attempt to 
bring all the model yacht clubs in 
this country into closer relation- 
ship, it is hoped that every model 
yacht club will send its application 
for membership in the association. 


How to Build a Model 
Yacht by the ‘‘Lift’’ 
Method 


HIS “How to Build” article is 

based upon the drawings of 
the 30-inch waterline model, de- 
signed under the Universal Rule, 
which appears herewith, As ycu 
will note, this produces a model 48- 
inches overall, 12-inches beam, and 
a total draft of 7 inches, displacing 
approximately 15 pounds. This hull 
can be built up of lifts one inch in 
thickness or two inches in thick- 











48-inch waterline model yacht designed to Universal Rule by Mr. Richards 
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ness, or, if no difficulty is found 
in obtaining the lumber, of three 
pieces, that dress or finish to three 
inches in thickness, and will form 
the hull proper and the shaped fin. 
The latter thickness produces, of 
course, but two glued seams, while 
if two-inch stock, you will have 
three glued seams, and if you use 
one-inch lifts, as shown on the 
drawing, you will have seven 
glued seams. The advantage, how- 
ever, lies with the seven glued 
seams, due to the fact, that with 
a multiplicty of lifts, some of 
the rough work may be done, both 
on the inside and outside, with the 
band or jig saw before the block is 
glued up. These points are men- 
tioned so that you may use your 
own judgment as to the relative ad- 
vantages of considerable hand 
roughing and a minimum of glued 
joints, as against much less hand 
finishing and a greater number of 
seams. 

In these days the matter of glued 
seams is not as serious from a leak- 
age standpoint as it used to be, inas- 
much as we now have waterproof 
glue, which is to all intents and pur- 
poses as waterproof as the material 
upon which it is used; and to fur- 
ther reinforce the glued seam, prac- 
tical experience has proved the 
value of pegging all seams with 
small hardwood pegs, which will be 
described later, the principle of 
their use being suggested by the 
treenail, as used in the old time 
wooden ships, instead of spikes, for 
fastening planking to the frames. 

That portion of the hull above 
the waterline may have each lift 
(assuming the eight-lift hull is to be 
built) made of two pieces, if de- 
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ISTALENA 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd. 
Sailmakers 
City Jsland, Hew Bork Citp 


Telephones: City Island 1013-1243 
















A MINIATURE MARINE 
REPRODUCTION 


Made from one of our construc- 
tion sets. You can do as well. 


Send for catalog. 


THE H. E. BOUCHER MFG. CO., 
152 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 

















Tarpon! 
Tuna! 

__, Sail Fish and 
S) Amber Jacks! 


HE THRILL OF REAL ACTION! 


Experienced sportsmen must have 
a dependable, speedy and seaworthy 
boat. The 


as 
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Consolidated 
Fishing Boat 


1922 Model 


has been designed for the discriminat- 
ing sportsmen—It is of the very highest 
class construction throughout, equipped 
with 6-cyl., 66-H. P. SPEEDWAY 
Motor—speed 15 miles an hour and 
equipped with electric lights and _ self 
starter. 


Price, $10,000 


Orders taken now for winter delivery 


Plans and Specifications on request 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATIon 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, New York Crry_ 
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sired, thereby permitting the use of 
half the width of plank as would 
be necessary if the whole width 
were laid out so as to cut the’ lift 
in one piece. There is perfect safe- 
ty in laying out two piece lifts 
above water, as they may be glued 
up and pegged, forming joints that 
are practically impervious to water 
action, and the seams, 
down the stem, act as a center line. 

Assuming that one decides to use 
the eight-lift method of building, 
the first step will be to make a table 
showing the approximate size that 
each lift is to be in the square, i.e., 
the length and breadth of a square 
edged pine board, one inch thick. 
This table will be as follows: 

Section 1—15%”" x 10%” x 13/16” 


2—467%4" x 11%" x1” - 
3—40%4” x 1154” x 1” 


4—2944" x11” x1” 
5—2254" x 9” - x1” 
6—19" x 44%"”x1"” 


I—165%" x 1” x 1” 
8—18%4” x 8%” x hr 


By adding all these lengths to- 
gether, it will be seen that it re- 
quires-84 feet. This will probably 
be found in planks about 12 feet in 
length, one of which will have to be 
12 inches in width, and another 9% 
inches in width. 

The material which we need is 
known as cork or sugar pine, and a 
great deal of attention must be paid 
to the picking of planks at the lum- 
ber yard, so as to get those that are 
free from sap and checks. About 
the best thing to do after stating 
your requirements at the lumber 
yard office, is to see the yard fore- 
man with a perfectly good dollar 
bill, when you will be surprised at 
the number of good pieces of this 
pine he will be able to find for you. 
This method may add somewhat to 
the cost, but you may rest assured 
that it is a good investment, as there 
is probably nothing so discouraging 
as to have most of the work on the 
hull completed, only to find a check 
in one of the lifts, 

The next thing in order is to cut 
the planks up to the proper lengths, 
as shown in the table, and then to 
the proper widths, numbering each 
one on both sides as you go along; 
also being sure to mark one of the 
faces “top.” There will also have 
to be a center line drawn in, run- 
ning lengthwise on both top and 
bottom of each piece. If you have 
blueprints of the model, the blue- 
print may be thumbtacked directly 
to the lift, after having placed car- 
bon paper under it, and the particu- 
lar waterline for the lift which you 
are working on may then be traced 
directly on to the wood. It would 
be well to use double-faced carbon 
paper, so that after the first half of 
the waterline is traced, the blueprint 
may be turned directly over, and the 


running . 
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other side traced without further 
trouble. 

When all the lifts have been 
properly marked out they should be 
sawed to shape, leaving enough for 
trimming with a plane to the finish 
line.“ A line can then be run around 
each lift a half inch from the finish 
line, which will represent the thick- 
ness to be left after the inside is 
sawed out, this to apply to all lifts 
except numbers 7 and 8. When 
this is done, a hole should be bored 
anywhere in the lift near the inside 
line, and from there the sawing out 
of the inside may begin. At bow 
and stern the thickness should be 
increased to I inch and 1% inches 
respectively. 

(To be continued) 





Thos. H. Ince and swordfish weighing 235 
pounds, caught near Smugglers Cove 


Through a Pacific Gale 
on Edris 
(Continued from page 72) 
ing several good pictures of the 
Edris diving into the towering walls 

of green water. 

It being found impossible to make 
Pelican Bay for an anchorage: as 
had been planned, the Edris was 
headed for the south end of the is- 
land, and finally anchored in Smug- 
glers Cove, which being in the lee 
of the island, was, in the words of 
Mack Sennett, “to all of us the 
prettiest spot we ever saw.” And 
Commodore Ince gratefully sums 
up in his log: 

“No sleep until we make Smug- 
glers Cove. We finally make it. No 
better craft built than Edris. All 
hands sleep.” 

Following that refreshing sleep, 
the first thing the exhausted crew 
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thought of was hot coffee, which 
the cook now supplied, and a hearty 
meal. 

Three days of hunting and fishing 
followed and fully made up for the 
hard passage out. Commodore Ince 
was fortunate enough to land a 235- 
pound swordfish, measuring 8 feet 
in length. The fish gave excellent 
sport, putting up a four-hour fight 
before succumbing. Prior to the 
battle with the swordfish, the crew 
of the Edris had a great time 
harpooning barracuda, which are 
used as bait for swordfish in Cali- 
fornia waters. The fish was first 
observed lying on top of the water, 
with one fin sticking out, and 
evidently basking in the sun. The 
fishermen left the Edris in a row- 
boat as soon as the fish was located. 
The barracuda bait was trailed in 
front of the swordfish who did not 
take it the first or second time. But 
the third time the giant fish made a 
dash for the bait and the fight was 
on. 


The Block Island Race 
(Continued from page 67) 


as the former ran dewn the line be- 
fore the gun. As the afternoon ad- 
vanced, however, the fog shut in 
thick again and the boats had to 
literally smell their way to Block 
Island. Some of the skippers lost 
their way, and in the rock-studded 
waters of the east end of the Sound 
it seemed wise to turn back or to 
wait for it to clear. Turtle, in the 
first division, ran ashore on Plum 
Island, but was able to back off 
without damage, and having thus 
gotten her bearings went on and fin- 
ished. Spendthrift IJ crossed the 
finish line at 11:45 P. M., while 
Turtle, the next boat in, arrived 
at 2:04 A. M. These were the 
only boats in the larger division 
to finish. In the smaller division 
the Kodak was first to fin- 
ish at 9:46 A. M., followed over an 
hour later by the Uihena. The fol- 
lowing are the summaries in both 
divisions : 
Power boats (over 36 rating). Start 1 P. M. 
Saturday; course, 100 miles. 
Elapsed 
Boat and Owner Finish ime 
Spendthrift II, W. B. 
eee 11:45 P.M. Sat. .10-45 
Turtle, T. Farmer, Jr.... 2:04 A.M. Sun..13-04 
Lulu May, J. E. Dorward. Did not finish. 
Falcon, P. W. John. Did not finish. 
Senator Bill, L. F. La 
a! Pere re Did not finish. 


Power boats (under 36 rating). Start Satur- 
day, 1 P. M.; course, 100 miles. 
Elapsed 


Boat and Owner Finish Time 
Kodak, R. J. Haslinger.. 9:46 A.M. Sun..20-46 
Uthena, Dr. C. M. Platt..11:00 A.M. Sun..22-00 
Kodak, winner second division 


Spendthrift IT was disqualified by 
the committee at the start for viola- 
tion of the instructions for starting, 
and at this writing the matter has 
not been decided. 
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THE 


YACHT SAILS 


PIER 7, NORTH RIVER 
NEW YORK CITY 


YACHTING 


LARGEST SAIL LOFT 


Se 7Tt YACHT FLAGS 


MARINE CANVAS SUPPLY CORP. 
SAILMAKERS 


BRANCH 
236 CRAIG STREET, WEST 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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MeMillan YACHT BLOCKS 


Lignumvitae and Ash 


well designed, 
highly finished 
made in large and small 


sizes with all kinds of 
fittings. 


W. H. MeMillan’s Sons 


153 South St., New York 
40 Penn. St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Refer to Dept. D 














Beautiful Photographs of Famous 
Yachts from the Collection of the 
late Charles E. Bolles 


““The only man who knows how to hold a 
camera’’ 


Contact Prints, 8’”’ x 10’’, $1.50 each 
Sepia Enlargements, 16” x 20’, $5.50 each 
Black and White Enlargements, 16’’ x 20”, 

$5.00 each 











MARINE 


RUSH ORDERS 


A common and annoying occur- 
rence is to have the start of your 
cruise delayed because of lack of 
some necessary equipment. 


In such cases we 
are able to render 
you valuable serv- 
ice. Our large 
stock and fine or- 
ganization enable 
us to rush to desti- 
nation items over- 
looked until the 
lest minute. 


Telephone, Wire or 
Write us. 


Our revised Catalog 

103A is ready for 
you. A study of its contents will 
often suggest articles that will ma- 
terially add to your comfort on board. 


SEND_FOR IT 


Geo-B-CanpEenter & Co 


—308 co OFFI 


202 W. AUSTIN AVE., CHICAGO 


SUPPLIES 








Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimensions, 18x18x11” 
high to top of bowl. 244” 
cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 

The best little closet on the 
market today, possessing 
many of the advantages of 
the large size toilet. All 
brass and porcelain. Oak 
seat and cover. 


‘All 


Figure 1404 





THE J. H. 











prices subject to 
market advances, 
are continually changing” 


Manufactured Solely by 
CURTISS CO., 2 South Street, 


Curtiss Porcelain and Folding 
Lavatories 


Corner Porcelain 
Lavatory 





Dimensions, 12” x 12”, 
12” x14” and 12”x 15". 


Folding Lavatories in 
all styles and sizes. 


which 


New 
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A department of useful information for yachtsmen concerning new articles for use on boats, trade news, notes, etc. 


Improving the Marine 
Engine 

Answering the insistent call for a 
high-grade, reliable marine engine, the 
Hall-Scott Motor Car Company, of 
Berkeley, Cal., builders of the Hall-Scott 
‘aviation engines, entered the marine field 
in 1919. 

With a well organized corps of engi- 
neers, headed by Col. E. J. Hall, an en- 
gineer of world-wide renown, and a 
wonderfully equipped plant, the Hall- 
Scott Company entered the field without 
prejudices toward any definite existing 
type, and with a fixed determination to 
build a real motor of such outstanding 
superiority that it would immediately 
appeal to those desiring a better marine 
engine. To this end they drew on their 
wide engineering experience and designed 
a new type of high efficiency engine of 
reasonably light weight, and by the use 
of carefully chosen materials obtained all 
the ruggedness of the customary marine 
engine, 

Among the many features of this en- 
gine might be mentioned the unusually 
large number of ball-bearing sets used. 
These ball bearings are not apparent to 
the casual observer, but the benefits of 
their use are shown in the wonderfully 
efficient running qualities of the engines. 
There are two sets used in the reverse 
gear housing, close to the propeller shaft 
flange. These take the propeller shaft 
thrust and also act as radials. 

Somewhat of a novelty in marine en- 
gine practice is the use of a large 7-inch 
annular bearing with 54-inch diameter 
balls on the after end of the crankshaft. 
This bearing serves the double purpose 
of carrying the weight of the reverse 
gear, thus relieving considerable stress on 
the rear main bearing, and also of hold- 
ing the alignment of crankshaft gear 
with the vertical shaft which drives the 
cam-shaft. The vertical cam-shaft drive 
shaft is equipped with two sets of ad- 
justable ball bearings which make it pos- 
sible to align the gears with the most 
minute accuracv, and the water and oil 
pump drive shafts are also each mounted 
with two sets of ball bearings. 

This makes a total of nine sets of ball 
bearings in the engine proner. In addi- 
tion to this the Delco ignition and start- 
ing system carries eight more sets, so 
there are no less than seventeen sets of 
ball bearings in each Hall-Scott marine 
engine. 


A Suitable Mooring for 
Your Boat 


If the yacht owner has any regard for 
his night’s rest during the yachting 
season, whether afloat or ashore, he 
wants to see to it that he has a suitable 


mooring that will hold his boat through 
anything in the line of weather that may 
come up, so that he will not be awakened 
at night to hear the wind howling and 
lie awake wondering what is happening 
to his yacht. Too many men trust éx- 
pensive and able boats to totally inade- 
quate moorings, with the result that their 
neglect of the first principles of seaman- 
ship help to increase insurance rates. 

In the first place, one should see that 
his mooring is plenty heavy enough to 
hold his boat in the place where she is 
moored. It often happens in crowded 
harbors that boats have to moor with 
less scope than is desirable, in which case 
heavier moorings or better holding 
moorings are necessary. 

There is nothing as good for a perma- 
nent mooring anchor as a mushroom type 
of anchor. One of the best of this type 
is the Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring, 
which not only is designed on the correct 
principle, but has a weighted shank which 
insures the mooring lying flat at all times 
instead of standing upright, where it has 
not as great holding power as in a hori- 
zontal position, and at the same time is 
liable to punch a hole in the bottom of 
the boat if the tide lets her down on it. 

The booklet of the Fairhaven Iron 
Foundry Co., of Fairhaven, Mass., gives 
a lot of information about moorings, the 
proper size to use for your particular 
boat, length and size of chain necessary, 
and the like. 


Announcement by the 
Evinrude Motor Co. 


There is apparently a little confusion 
in the minds of the trade and usérs gen- 
erally regarding the new “Elto” motor 
being manufactured in Milwaukee. To 
set rumors definitely at rest, we wish to 
state positively that there is no connec- 
tion between the Evinrude Motor Com- 
pany and the Elto motor, or its manu- 
facturers. 

Probably the slight confusion has 
arisen from the fact that Mr. Ole Evin- 
rude is President of the Elto Company. 
Most Evinrude dealers know that Mr. 
Evinrude has not been connected with 
the Evinrude Motor Company for nearly 
nine years—since 1913 to be exact. His 
interests and his original model were 
bought outright by this company, which 
foresaw the possible development of this 
first, crude, battery type motor. 

Since 1913 there have been incorpor- 
ated in the motor the Evinrude magneto, 
built-in-flywheel type, balanced flywheel, 
automatic reverse, water-cooled exhaust 
with silencer, compensating spring, im- 
proved gear housing and propeller wheel, 
three-piece crank case, gasoline shut-off 
valve, oil measuring cup, perfected steer- 
ing clamp and handle, three ring piston, 
solid connecting rod, three-point bracket, 
improved water pump, and extras like 


the Evinrude easy starter, tilting attach- 
ment and magneto lighting system. 

During the past nine years, the Evin- 
rude has gone steadily on to world-wide 
recognition. Its record has been possible 
because the Evinrude is not the product 
of one man, but of a complete, thorough, 
and tried organization, moving gradu- 
ally but steadily forward in the endeavor 
to build a perfect rowboat motor. The 
international success of the Evinrude 
is due to its power, speed, and all ’round 
dependability. 

The Elto Company, on the other hand, 
is headed by Mr. Ole Evinrude. 

These facts will eliminate any possible 
confusion likely to result from the 
similarity of the name of our Company 
with that of Mr. Evinrude. 


Mr. W. L. Fay Resigns 


The- Fay & Bowen Engine Co. an- 
nounce that at a meeting of the Directors 
of the Company held on June 13th, Mr. 
W. L. Fay tendered his resignation as 
President, and Mr. W. C. Ware was 
elected to that office. 

This business was started as a co- 
partnership by Mr. E. S. Bowen and Mr. 
W. L. Fay something over 20 years ago 
and was incorporated in January, 1904. 
Having been actively engaged in business 
life for over 40 years Mr. Fay felt that 
the time had arrived when he could 
properly and safely devote somewhat 
less attention to the affairs of the Com- 
pany. Mr. Fay does not terminate his 
connection with the business, but has 
been elected Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and will continue active in the 
management of the Company’s affairs. 

Mr. Ware has been with the Company 
from its inception and, since the death 
of Mr. Bowen, has filled the position of 
Vice-President and is fully qualified for 
his new position. He will still have full 
charge of the designing and manufactur- 
ing. 

Burrows-Made Sails 


A firm of sail makers whose work on 
yacht sails has been creating a lot of 
favorable comment among yachtsmen re- 
cently is Geo. R. Burrows, Inc., 2 South 
Street, New York City. This company 
was specializing in commercial work dur- 
ing the period of shipping activity fol- 
lowing the war, but are so particularly 
well equipped to handle yacht sails that 
they have recently gone in for this end 
of the business. 

Connected with the firm are William 
Fuller, president, and Fred Benshine, 
treasurer, both of whom are well known 
on the Sound as racing sailors, while the 
foreman of the loft is O. W. Jones, for- 
merlv of the firm of Jones & Robinson, 
of City Island, whose sails were very 
favorably known to yachtsmen a few 
years back. 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


Boat Leak ~ *Marine Glue—What to Use and how to Use It.” Each grade is for a different purpose 
ris. IMPORTANT THAT YOU USE THE GRADE RECOMMEND. Any old boat so long as the frames are in fair condition can be made watertight 
by following the instructions in the above booklets. This applies to anything that floats from a canoe to a yacht, wood or steel. 
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Put your leak troubles up to us—we will help you to stop them. 





JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE vasiots capes 


For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 























The largest and fastest sail- 
ing boat in the Country for 
the money. For circular and 
price address, 


J. H. PERRINE, 
Barnegat, New Jersey 














Two and Four Cycle 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 Cylinders 
2 to 80 H. P. 


Write for reduced price 
list 


Palmer 
Bros. 
Engines, 


Inc. 


cos COB, 
CONN. 


Built by 


LUDERS 


The Last Word in Yacht Designing 
and Building 


Luders Marine 
Construction Company 


Stamford, Conn. 








Manufacturers*of marine supplies will find it profitable 
to cultivate the market provided and maintained by 
the owners of the vast pleasure and commercial work 
boat fleets on the western seaboard through 





The Only Motor Boat Journal Published on the Pacific Coast 


Full information regarding the industry, the market, 
methods of distribution and means of reaching the buy- 
ers sent upon request. 


PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT 


71 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 


Hall-Scott Marine Engines 


The BETTER Marine Engine for runabouts 





and fast cruisers. Greater Speed— More 
Economical—Less Vibration—More Engine 
“Always Reliable.” 








Room Space. 





4Cyl. 125 H. P. Weight 1100 Lbs. 
TWO SIZES ONLY ‘4 Cyl. 200 H. P. Weight 1300 Lbs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO, Inc. 


Eastern Sales and Service Branch 260 Main St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








ROW BOATS 


Did you find your boats in good condition when you 
opened your summer camp? If you need a new one 
quick, we have got it and the price is right. We will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


SKANEATELES BOAT & CANOE CO. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. u. oi &. 
Builders of the Finest Row Boats in the World. 








TILLINGHAST’S RACING GREEN 


Gives the smoothest, hardest bottom possible, whether 
for racing or cruising, and eliminates frequent hauling to 
keep clean. Absolutely prevents marine growth and 
worms. 


Also use TILLINGHAST Green Boot-Topping. 
Let us tell you about it. 


GEO. F. TILLINGHAST CO., 7° SROYt87 








YACHTS BUILT, REPAIRED, STORED 


TWO MARINE RAILWAYS 
CAPACITY UP TO 1000 TONS AND 15 FT. DRAFT 





GASOLINE, WATER, YACHT SUPPLIES 


PORT JEFFERSON MARINE RAILWAY CoO., 
PORT JEFFERSON, N.Y. 


EXCELLENT HARBOR 
ALL FACILITIES 
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1000 ISLAND HOUSE 
~CROSSMON HOUSE 


Alexandria, Bay, N. Y. 


The two leading hotels in the 1000 Islands are 
now under one proprietorship offering four hun- 
dred rooms, more than half with private bath. 


Finest fishing, motor boating, trap shooting, 


golf, canoeing. 
from hotel dock. 


Daily hydroaeroplane flights 


Attractive book with beautiful pictures and 
auto map sent on request. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, Proprietor. 


4 Keminder Lake with, You 
Shuskrrgtors 


Oe) 8 23 D 


Ready instantly- simply add water, 
hot or cold.No coffee-pot required. 
Trial size 10 cents.Booklet free. 
G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 

522 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





Pa 














HOBO Prism Binoculars 


Test binoculars on a cloudy day or late in 
the afternoon when the light is dim. Then 
you'll see why the perfect lenses and prisms 
of. Goerz Prism Binoculars give such sat’ siac- 
tion—why it pays to buy the best. 


Several models and sizes for different pur- 
poses. Ask your dealer, or write. 


C. P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
317 U East 34th Street, New York City 








~_ ~~ 


The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. It 
reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at absolute 
neutral when boat is under sail. 





NOYES MACHINE Co. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 





High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 
Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 











| FRISBIE "42" MOTORS 


Medium duty motors for work or 
pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 
and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl: 5 to 75 H. P. 


Send for Catalog 





PRISBIE MOTOR MUSOLC 
COMPANY VALVE 1 EAS 
| 7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. 
ae, 
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The Mississippi Valley 

Regatta 
(Continued from page 62) 
loaded up. So, along with the bal- 
last which his own presence in the 
boat insured, he took a heavy-set 
mechanician. He hooked on an ex- 
tra tank and carried 20 gallons more 
gas than the heats would require. 
To top this off he loaded a grain 
sack with 150 pounds of sand and 
carried it on the port side of the 
ship, pretty well aft. Thus loaded 
Docs did some of the most sensa- 
tional work of the meeting, as a 
glance at the summaries will indi- 
cate. 

The 320-inch class brought to- 
gether five boats with the same 
engine power. In this quintette was 
a pair of twins from the Missis- 
sippi River. One was O. D. C., 
owned and driven by President O. 
D: Collins, Clinton, Iowa. The 
other was Ethel 1X, owned and 
driven by C. P. Hanley, of Musca- 
tine, lowa. There had been wads of 
Russian kopecks and millions in 
other kinds of valueless currency 
bet between these owners and their 
friends. The “railbirds” at Clinton 
who had watched the try-outs of 
O. D. C. had bet their money she 
would defeat the Muscatine rival. 
Muscatine fans had watched with 
pop-eyed excitement the wild try- 
outs of Ethel IX. When they 
clashed in the Peoria meeting in 
both the 320 and 478 classes they 
afforded a world of excitement. 
Hanley qualified for the Hydro-Hell 
Divers the first day and Collis won 
the heat. On the final day Hanley 
drove out in front. Both were prize 
winners, but, to show how stoutly 
all events were contested, the 
breaking of a tiller line prevented 
Rollen Travis, with Cadillac IV, 
from winning both aforesaid events 
on the first day and, in furious fin- 
ishes, he took one of the events of 
the third day and dropped the other 
by accidentally cutting a buoy and 
returning to pass it correctly. 

A similar and even a more inter- 
esting duel was not settled in the 
three days between Miss Margaret, 
owned by L. E. Selby, of Pekin, 
and Miss Quincy, entered and 
driven by C. E. Padgett, of Quincy, 
Ill. These boats see-sawed through 
the 151 and 215 classes in heart- 
breaking fashion. They had just 
a shade of speed on their fields, 
though Miss Peoria, owned by 
Commodore R. H. Daniels, was a 
close runner-up. The Quincy boat 
took the higher class event, which, 
in the minds of some of her back- 
ers indicated that she should be con- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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N& 3744—FOR SALE—Bridge deck cruiser; 65 x 13 x 4 ft. 
Two double staterooms, large saloon, bath and toilet room, etc. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


‘' Motor. 
Price attractive. 


Speed 11 miles; 6 cyl. 70 H. P. Sterling 
Handsomely furnished. 











O. 543—FOR SALE—Crowninshield C-—B 

Schooner Vacht. 51 o. a., 35 w. Ll, 14.2 
beam, 5.4 draught. Built in most substantial 
manner throughout and today is absolutely sound. 
Owner’s stateroom and main saloon berth five 
comfortably. Unusually completely equipped, 
including Wilson & Silsby sails (practically new), 
two tenders (1 by Lawley) in davits. This craft 
has had finest of care, present owner never allow- 
ing any deterioration whatsoever, so that today 
she is good as a new boat. Rare opportunity to 
secure a first class gentleman’s yacht embodying 
excellent seagoing qualities, economical main- 
tenance and comfortable cruising accommodations 
for party of six people, at very attractive price 
on account of owner desiring immediate sale. 
Ample room in lazarette for installation of auxil- 
iary power. Further details from SIMON 
FISCH, Yacht Broker, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 6717. 





FOR SALE 
Auxiliary Sloop 45 x 12’ 6” x 4, 
by Hanley. 15 H. P. Grey Motor. 
4 large Berths — Toilet — Galley. 
Ideal Cruising Boat. Hair Cushions. 
Full Inventory. In Commission. 
Inquire 1026 Chapel St, New Haven, Ct. 





For Sale: Keel Yawl 36’ O.A., 25’ W.L., 
10’ B., draft 5’, fast and able, fully equip- 
ped, with refrigerator, toilet and all con- 
veniences, at very attractive price to facil- 
itate building larger boat. Can be in- 
spected in commission. Address F. C. S., 
505 Iroquois Building, Buffalo, New York. 





HOUSEBOAT for sale, double deck- 
er, accommodates 7 comfortably, 
size 52 x 22, unusually heavily built; 
full commission. Price reasonable. 
Address HOUSEBOAT, room 611, 
World Building, New York. 





CANADA’S EXCLUSIVE WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL MARINE ENGINE 
JOBBERS. Dominion’s Largest Distrib- 
utors. Free illustrated catalog, showing 
over fifty Manufacturers’ products. 


CANADIAN BOAT AND ENGINE EX- 
CHANGE, LTD. 








hr. 


Reasonable Terms on Application to 


Toronto, Canada 











"170 Whitehall FRANK BOWNE JONES vec: 2ectersee, 
Cable Address Removed to Marine Insurance 
es Cunard Bldg., 25 Broadway, New York — 

High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 
STEARNS -MSKAY 





For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Expense 


bills. A hard and peculiar slippery finish 
which lasts a long time. It Pays for itself 
many times over each season by eliminating 
costly repair, scraping and repainting work. 
A powerful wood preservative and anti- 
fouler, it is equalled only by copper sheath- 
ing as a protection against Teredos. 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 


STEARNS McKAY MFG. CO. 
Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 


Advice and consultation free on all painting and 
repatr work. 

















For Sale or Charter 
Write for special lists 
Power Cruisers—all sizes 


Aux-yawls, sloops and 
schooners 
Also without power 
Steam and Power Yachts 
Commercial Vessels—all types 


STRONG & BEEKMAN 
29 Broadway, New York 








WE ARE OFFERING FOR SALE 
the Curtiss Flying Boat “Miss Springfield” 


This is a two passenger machine, built to Navy 
specifications, and of the type used in training our 
Naval aviators. 
in excellent condition throughout, having had less 
than a year’s service 

100 H.P. Curtiss O-X-X 8 cyl. V type motor, 
Hull of staunch Cedar and Mahogany construction. 
Speed on the water 45 mi. per hr., in air 65 mi. per 
Length 22 ft. over all, width 29 ft. 

We absolutely guarantee this ship as to perform- 
ance and reliability. 


She is sturdily constructed and is 


CURTISS METROPOLITAN AIRPLANE CO. 


Distributors of Curtiss Airplanes, Motors, Spare Parts, Etc. 
505 FIFTH AVENUE, 


TELEPHONE—VANDERBILT 1264 


NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR THE SAILORMAN 


With the reduction in the cost of raw material, there has been a 
proportionate decrease in the cost of the books listed below. Each book 
deals with a separate subject and deals with it thoroughly. These 
books cover all phases of boating for the pleasure boat owner. The 
authors are men of wide experience who have succeeded in getting 
into each book in condensed form a wealth of valuable information 
on the different subjects treated. 


These books until recently sold at $1.90 each, postage extra. We 
now offer any one of them witha year’s subscriptionto YACHTING 
at $4.50. This is a clear saving of $1.00. 


NAVIGATION FOR THE AMATEUR 
Capt. E. T. Morton. 


The simpler methods of finding position at sea by the 
observation of the sun’s altitude and the use of the 
sextant and chronometer. It is arranged especially 
for yachtsmen and amateurs who wish to know the 
simpler formulae for the necessary navigation involved 
in taking a boat anywhere off shore. Illustrated. 


SMALL BOAT NAVIGATION 


Lieut. Com. F. W. Sterling 
U. S. N. Retired. 


Illustrated with diagrams. A complete description of the instruments 
and methods necessary in navigating small boats in pilot waters, on sound- 
ings, and off shore. Describes the taking of sights for position, the running 
of courses, taking soundings, using the chart, plotting compass courses, 
etc. Several chapters are given over to the seamanship side of navigation, 
explaining the handling of small boats under various conditions. 


THE MOTOR BOAT—ITS SELECTION, CARE AND 
USE 
H. W. Slauson. 


The prospective purchaser is advised as to the type of motor boat best 
— nt particular needs and how to keep it in running condition after 
purchased. 


READING THE WEATHER 


T. Morris Longstreth. 


The author gives in detail the various recognized 
signs for different kinds of weather based primarily on 
the material worked out by the Government Weather 
Bureau, gives rules by which the character and dura- 
tion of storms may ‘estimated, and gives instruc- 
tions for sensible use of the barometer. He also gives 
useful information as to various weather averages for 
different parts of the country, at different times of the 
year, and furnishes sound advice for the camper, 
sportsman, and others who wish to know what they 
may expect in the weather line. 


THE GASOLINE MOTOR 
H. W. Slauson. 


Deals with the practical problems of motor operation. The standpoint 
is that of the man who wishes to know how and <a gee generates 
— and something about the various types. Describes in detail the dif- 

erent parts of motors and the faults to which they are liable. Also gives 
full directions as to repair and upkeep. 


Simply select the book that is best suited to your needs, fill out name of 
same in order blank below and mail today. 


et ae oon Oe ee ee Se = _ 


YACHTING, 
239 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Please enter my name on your subscription list to receive YACHTING 
for one year and a copy of the book I enclose 
$4.50 herewith in payment for same. 
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The Mississippi Valley Regatta 
(Continued from page 92) 
sidered the faster of the pair. Both 
have entered the Chicago Pageant 
of Progress events, August 4-5-6, 
and there, their differences will be 

finally settled. 

The cruiser class was not hotly 
contested. Its one heat was easily 
won by Alaned, owned by A. G. 
Schultz, a beautiful creation of its 
type, powered with a Sterling 
F. S. 6, and second prize went to 
Harry Good, with his splendid 
Margaret III, one of the finest 
cruisers in the Mississippi Valley. 

The annual convention of the 
Mississippi Valley Power Boat As- 
sociation was held at the Illinois 
Valley Yacht and Canoe Club house 
on July 3rd. Delegates from four 
states, representing many boat 
clubs, honored Peoria with recogni- 
tion for its regatta by electing Wal- 
ter B. Wilde, of the Illinois Valley 
Yacht and Canoe Club, to the presi- 
dency for the coming year. E. E. 
Peterson was chosen vice-presi- 
dent, coming from the Moline 
Launch Club, and A. T. Griffith, II- 
linois, Valley Y. and C. Club, 
Peoria, secretary. R. A. Maples, 
Clinton Launch Club, was elected 
treasurer, 

The committee from the two 
Peoria clubs responsible for the big 
regatta includes Commodore R. H. 
Daniels of the “Ivy” Club; L. E. 
Selby, M. J. Dorsey, Commodore 
of the Peoria Yacht Club; Rollen 
Travis, Phil Z. Horton, Major J. R. 
Fuller, U. S. E., Walter Conover, 
W. W. Cutter, Walter B. Wilke, 
and B. O. Baddeley. 

Commodore J. W. Dixon offici- 
ated as starter; Vice-President A. 
C. Strong handled the committees 
on timing and judging with the aid 
of R. A. Maples, J. W. Sackrider, 
Gerald White, C. F. Chapman, John 
G. Robinson, and George Dixon. 

A summary of the three days’ 
racing follows, together with the 
best time made :— 


SUMMARIES OF THE RACES 
CLASS 104. 
First—Buddy, Phil Becker, Jr., 
Peoria, Ill. Time—14.16, 21 miles 
per hour. ' 
Second — At-a-Boy, Phil M. 
Lown, Waterloo, Ia. 
Cass I5I. 
First—Margaret III, L. E. 
Selby, Pekin, Ill. Time—g:16; 
32.4 miles per hour. 
CLAss 215. 
First—Miss Quincy IV, C. E. 
Padgett, Quincy, Ill. Time—course, 
9.18; miles per hour, 32.1. 
Second—Margaret III, L. E. 
Selby, Pekin, Ill. 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 
Cable Address, ‘‘Mowercd”’, N. Y. 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 

















Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office . 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 
501 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 
“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


WAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Phone St. Paul 3787 Cable Soyat 


SOUTHERN YACHT AGENCY 
~ Naval Architects and Engineers 
Refitting & Brokerage 


W. W. ESTEP Ss. S. RABL 
1001 American Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE OITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Send stamp for catalog illustrating 
forty-three typical Hand-V-Bottom 
designs. 








OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 





BRIGGS & BECKMAN, new 52g%e mass. 
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Third—Miss Peoria, R. H. Dan- 

iels, Peoria, III. 
CLASS 705. 

First—Docs, Drs. L. R. Van 
Sant and W. B. Whipple, Peoria. 
Time—14:01 2-5. Average speed, 
42.6 miles per hour, 14 points. 

Second—The Famuss, Dr.. W. 
W. Cutter and Faber, Peoria, 11 
points, 





Runasout RAce. 

First—Panhard, H. M. Hammer, 
St. Louis, Mo. Time—10:34. Av- 
erage speed, 28.2 miles per hour. 

Second—Breeze By, William 
O’Neill, Quincy. 

Third—O. D. C., O. D. Collins, 
Clinton, Ia. 

CLASS 320. 
First—Ethel IX, 
lanley, Muscatine, Ia. 

Second—O. D. C., O. D. Collins, 
Clinton, Ia. 

Third—Margaret III, L. E. Sel- 
by, Pekin, II. 

Wess Tropuy Race. 

First—Miss Chicago, Sheldon 
Clark, Chicago. Time—First lap, 
2:23 2-5; second lap, 5:06 I-5; 
third lap, 7:46 3-5; fourth lap, 
10:26 1-5; fifth lap, 13:3 2-5; sixth 
lap, 15:45 3-5; seventh lap, 18:25; 
eighth lap, 21 :03; ninth lap, 23:45; 
course, 26:22. Average speed, 56:91 
miles per hour. 


Charles P. 








Delphine, Largest American Yacht 
(Continued from page 68) 


All in all Delphine is about as 
complete and luxurious in appoint- 
ment and fittings as can be imagined, 
the interior resembling more a New- 
port villa or Palm beach home than 
a yacht. 








Recent Yacht Sales 
(Continued from page 83) 


The open launch Skipjack, sold 
for Conrad Stein to Mr. Bert Mc- 
Kevette, Fire Island Beach, L. I. 

The sloop Cherokee, sold for 
Wm. W. Schober to Mr. Harold 
Meltzer, who has altered her to 
yawl. 

The auxiliary yawl Jocelyn, for 
L. P. Bradley to A. V. Covert of 
Richmond Hill, L. I., and auxiliary 
catboat Reckless for A. V. Covert 
to F. W. Hall of Orange, N. J. 


Larchmont Race Week 
(Continued from page 65) 


Reynders, two firsts, one second. 
Salomy II, H. N. Whittelsey, one 
first, one second, three thirds. 

U Class, results not announced. 
Junior IT, F. J. Mulfeld, two firsts. 
Tern, W. T. Hornidge, two firsts. 
Ouray, J. F. Lalor, one first. 
Badger, J. Kippler, five seconds. 
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F, S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Designers and Builders of Boats 
of Distinction and Quality 








MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 








Montreal, Main 3352 
Telephones \ New York, Bowling Green 6077 


N.E. McClelland & Co., Ltd. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
YACHT SURVEYORS 


New York 


Montreal 
286 ST. JAMES STREET 2 STONE STREET 








YACHTS FOR SALE 
RIGG & WETHERILL 


Bellevue Court Building 


1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone Cable Address “RIGGING” 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BEEKMAN 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
Yachts—all types, Sale or Charter; 
Also Commercial Vessels 


Tel., Whitehall 537 
Cable Address, ‘‘Strobick-New York’’ 








Ralph E. Winslow 


All Kinds of Work Boats All Kinds ef Yachts 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Atlantic, Mass. 

Seventeen years’ successful experience in 
Naval Architecture. Have your 1922 boat de- 
signed now; do not wait until winter. Investi- 
gate the superiority of a Winslow design vessel 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial! Vessels 


Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


Speen attention given to Yacht sails 

ef all kinds, canvas work of every de- 

scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 


CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 











COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











